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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Jvuuzra Warp Howe. Lucy Srone. 
Tromas Wentworts Hicorson. Evizaseta Capy Stanton. 
Wenve.. Parurrs. 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Tue woman question, from the man’s point of view, is very apt 
to be only the man question, after all. And the man, according to 
Mr. Parkman, questions thus: “Do we wish our women to vote? 
and, if we do not, what arguments can we find against their voting ?” 
Starting from this point, with a zeal which can scarcely be mistaken 
for a candid spirit of inquiry, it is not surprising that very eloquent 
papers can be written, and a very plausible statement made, by in- 
dividuals of one sex against the political enfranchisement of the 
other. Argument of this sort is no novelty nor rarity. The white 
man reasoned on this wise against the political enfranchisement of 
the black man. In fact, against every enlargement of representa- 
tion many reasors have always been, and may always be, found. 

“Those who vote already,” it is said, “vote so badly. Why 
should we increase the number of fools who go to the polls?” 

The danger of trusting mankind at large with the care of their 
own interests appears, and is, very great. The wise, among men as 
among women, are few. Culture, which quadruples the mental 
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power of either sex, is not possessed by any majority in the known 
world. Ignorance may be deluded and misled, may even be bought 
and sold. Volumes of argument are written and spoken in this 
sense. And yet, representative government in time always makes 
good its position and right to exist. One reason of this is that it 
not only founds itself upon popular education, but is in itself an 
education. Under its dominion, men are educated to their duties 
by the exercise of their rights. The greatest truths, moreover, in 
politics as in religion, are often hidden from the wise and prudent 
and revealed to the simple multitude. It soon appears that the 
dangers foreseen in the enlargement of representation are dangers 
to the exceptional privileges of a class, not to the community. 

Representation is what the friends of woman suffrage demand 
for one half of the community from which it has hitherto been 
withheld. The slaveholder was formerly supposed, by a legal fic- 
tion, to represent his slaves. By a similar fiction, men are held to 
represent women at the polls. The slaveholders represented their 
own interests, and men, in voting, do the same. It might be said 
in both instances that the true interest of the two parties is the 
same. This is true in a sense so enlarged that few male voters will 
be found to take it in. The good of each and the good of all are 
really one and the same. But men, even while professing this as 
their faith, rarely exemplify it in their voting. In much of their 
social and political action, they will pursue personal advantage as it 
presents itself to them, in the form of some immediate gain, and 
will only in rare instances consult that larger conception of the 
general good which holds that what is best for the community is 
also best for the individual. And, even if men in general were dis- 
posed to do this, are they so wise that women should be satisfied of 
their ability to doit? Even from this point of view, Mr. Parkman’s 
statements are not encouraging. He tells us that the best men 
among us naturally shun politics. All of our women, then, the best 
included, are subject to the legislation of a set of men whom he 
characterizes as “ practiced tricksters,” or as “ hungry and rapacious 
crowds.” And their knowledge of this state of things will, he 
thinks, induce only “ the coarse and contentious among women” to 
draw near to the political arena. It is, to say the least, a singular 
method of argument to adduce the imperfections of government as 
actually administered, as so many reasons why good women should 
be satisfied to keep aloof from participation in any attempt to make 
it better. 
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A very short space having been allotted to us for the considera- 
tion of a topic which Mr. Parkman has been allowed to treat in 
extenso, we must necessarily be content to pass his arguments in 
the briefest review, though not with cursory criticism. And we 
must say, in the first place, that these arguments are already very 
familiar to the advocates of woman suffrage. In every suffrage con- 
vention, and in legislative hearings on this subject, each of the points 
which he tries to make is taken up and carefully considered, full 
opportunity being granted to those who think otherwise to bring 
forward their view of the case. We can not remember any of those 
occasions in which the advantage has not remained with the friends 
of the measure. <A person who wished to be rude to an eminent 
literary man told him that her own father had always advised her 
to avoid a schoolmaster. The gentleman replied, “It is evident 
that you have.” The tenor of Mr. Parkman’s remarks makes it 
very evident to us that, in his study of the woman-suffrage ques- 
tion, he has avoided the opportunities of enlightenment which its 
friends would gladly afford him. When he accuses them of occu- 
pying the platform with “frothy declamation ” and the press with 
sensational stories; when he avers that, instead of claiming for 
women what is theirs, “a nature of their own, with laws of its own, 
and a high capacity of independent development, they propose, as 
the aim of their ambition, the imitation of men”—the friends of 
woman suffrage may be sure that Mr. Parkman has neither attended 
their meetings, nor read the journals and pamphlets in which their 
views are set forth. He can not have heard William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Lucy Stone—he can not have read George William Curtis 
and Mary Eastman. 

Why should one sex assume to legislate for both? Because it 
always has done so? That is no reason. All the innovations which 
have blest mankind might have been excluded from use on the same 
ground. Because the sex which claims the right to do this has the 
stronger muscles? It does not use these in the act of voting. Be- 
cause the sexes differ from each other in certain moral and mental 
characteristics? This would seem to make it important that the 
necessities of each should have equal representation in a fair govern- 
ment. Because there is, on the whole, a substantial agreement be- 
tween them in feeling and in interest? This fact, if granted, would 
merely make it very safe for women to represent their own side in 
their own way. Because the political enfranchisement of the hith- 
erto non-voting sex would overthrow the family? In this view it 
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is strange that the male advocates of woman suffrage are oftenest 
found among married men. Because one sex is military and militant, 
the other pacific and unmilitant? Do the fighting men of a com- 
munity govern it? Woe to it if they do! Military rule is armed 
despotism. The solid sense of mankind to-day is against it. Be- 
cause women have already possessed political power, and have 
abused it? This argument can be used with triple force against 
the other sex, whose abuse of political power is in large proportion 
to their use of it. 

We have now breathlessly rehearsed the greater part of Mr. 
Parkman’s objections to woman, or, as he calls it, female suffrage. 
Despite the narrow limits here assigned us, we will take time to re- 
consider one or two of them. The argument that women should not 
vote because they can not fight is a very threadbare one. It is an 
instance of that imaginary relation between two circumstances 
which leads the incautious thinker to link them together as cause 
and effect. What real connection is there between the act of fight- 
ing and the act of voting? A certain proportion only of the men 
of this or of any community are able to bear arms. Of these, a 
still smaller number will be called upon to do so, and that during 
a certain term of years only. Will those fighting men show any 
characteristics which shall make the ballot safer in their hands than 
in those of their non-fighting fellow citizens? The contrary im- 
pression seems generally to prevail among thoughtful people. The 
blind, unreasoning obedience of an army to its chiefs is felt to be at 
variance with the spirit of inquiry in which a voter should study 
the claims and merits of his candidate. Shall we say that the mili- 
tary are the guardians of the public peace? That office, in our 
day, seems to belong more clearly to the mother and the school- 
teacher. Justice claims the right to govern. Education enforces 
the recognition of law, the respect of right, the claim of duty. The 
agencies which moralize society are its true defense, its real bul- 
wark. The merciful and patient work of women can spare more 
bloodshed to any generation than can the whole military order, 

What Mr. Parkman says about sex makes us feel that the mas- 
culine view of this attribute, too often reflected in the feminine 
mind, is liable to great exaggeration. Like every leading attribute 
of human nature, it is either a weakness or a power, according as it 
is intelligently trained or blindly followed. When men intention- 
ally use it as a power, they naturally desire that it should become a 
weakness in those upon whom they wish to exert that power. Sex 
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is certainly an important agent in human affairs, but not the most 
important. Its influence is easily exaggerated and lost. Men and 
women may have too much sexuality as well as too little. Society, 
if impoverished by the insufficiency of this quality, is also degraded 
by its excess. In men or in women sex is a power only when it is 
made subservient to reason, when thought and duty common to 
both sexes are brought forward and dwelt upon, uplifting both alike 
to self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice. 

It is a great mistake to state the career of either sex as if its 
boundaries were necessarily definite and predetermined. Men are 
forced to undertake many things which are abhorrent to the ease 
which human nature covets. It is not their sex which leads them 
to do this, but some inner or outer necessity. Women are subject 
to these same necessities, and must again and again sacrifice per- 
sonal convenience and inclination in view of offices whose perform- 
ance becomes imperative. The farmer’s wife digs potatoes in the 
field when he is too busy to do it. The farmer’s daughter rides the 
mowing-machine when the men of the family are away with the army. 
The wife and mother, for whom domestic seclusion is made by 
theorists such a sine gua non, must feed helpless children by her 
labor, and support an invalid or profligate husband. Daughters 
keep aged fathers out of the almshouse. Sisters work at the loom to 
send a brother through his college course. In these cases the con- 
venience of sex has to be set aside. The woman is obliged to ask, 
not “ What is my sex?” but “ What is my necessity, and how can 
I meet it?” The opponents of woman suffrage find nothing un- 
feminine in these acts, which tax the physique of the more tender 
sex far more severely than does the twofold effort of considering 
the merits of a candidate and recording one’s conclusion by drop- 
ping a ballot in a box. 

The liberties of women are necessarily abridged, in Mr. Park- 
man’s view, by the dangers to which the unbridled passions of men 
give rise. He says, “A man in lonely places has nothing to lose 
but life and property, and he has nerve and muscle to defend them.” 
In another place he speaks of the common theory that chastity is a 
virtue only in women, as one to which society holds to-day as firm- 
ly as it ever did. In both of these respects we think that a change 
may be not only looked for, but recognized, in the cruel manners of 
the world. Let us look at the first. The greatest danger of woman 
lies in the brutal sexuality of man. Her defense is supposed to lie 
in the chivalry of man, How shall she be assured, in trusting to 
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the other sex the defense of her honor, that ferocious passion shall 
not get the better of chivalrous compassion ? 

Existing provisions fail to give to woman this promised protec- 
tion. Violence may dog her harmless footsteps in her own garden, 
may cross the threshold of her home, and find her there, as elsewhere, 
defenseless. Restriction of the woman’s movements does not, then, 
prove an availing defense. The restriction must be sought and 
enforced elsewhere. The man can be taught as effectually to subor- 
dinate this part of his nature to reason and conscience as any other. 
If, as is claimed, he is the stronger party, let him be trained to 
show his strength in self-restraint, since self-indulgence shows only 
his weakness. 

But chivalry is not limited to the domain of men. Its heroic 
compassion is also at home in the hearts of women. The growing 
concern of the best women for the welfare of their sex has latterly 
led, in many countries, to studies and efforts which tend to its true 
protection. The labors of Mrs. Butler (of Liverpool) and her fel- 
low workers, culminating in such events as the Congress of Public 
Morality, held in Geneva, in September, 1877, have associated many 
noble men and women in a crusade against the low standard of sex- 
ual morality, hitherto held to be binding upon the male sex. When 
such men as M. Pressensé, of the French Parliament, and Mr. Stern- 
feld, of the English House of Commons, take part in the proceed- 
ings of such a Congress, we may perceive that a new theory and 
influence are already making themselves felt in the administration 
of public morals. 

Touching the justice of the claim of women to the elective fran- 
chise, Mr, Parkman says that “government by doctrines of ab- 
stract right, of which the French Revolution set the example, and 
bore the fruits, involves enormous danger and injustice.” 

We answer that government which opposes abstract right is 
fraught with far greater danger and injustice. Granted that while 
the recognition of a principle of right may be immediate, its em- 
bodiment in practice will remain a matter of slow and difficult en- 
deavor. When, nevertheless, the principle has attained recognition, 
the policy which looks away from it, and excuses the neglect of a. 
sacred duty by the inconvenience of its fulfillment, is short-sighted 
in its wisdom and short-lived in its success. But a sentence a little 
further on puzzles us extremely. Mr. Parkman says: “It is in the 
concrete, and not in the abstract, that rights prevail in every sound 
and wholesome society.” Is right in the concrete, then, opposed to 
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right in the abstract, and, where rights are enforced in the concrete, 
are they necessarily violated or neglected in the abstract? The 
woman-suffragists ask that an abstract right should be embodied in 
a concrete form, and Mr. Parkman replies to this by postulating a 
contradiction between abstract right and its concrete expression, 
which is valuable if viewed as a reductio ad absurdum. 

To what authority can the concrete institutions of government 
appeal, if not to the principles of abstract right? The work which 
the French Revolution and our own esszyed to do was to rectify 
concrete abuses by a return to the principles of ideal justice. While 
neither of these great efforts can be said to have been entirely suc- 
cessful, the measure of success which they did achieve is the most 
important attainment of the century which came to an end three 
years ago. 

Mr. Parkman, like others of his creed, attempts to aid his reason- 
ing by an analogy borrowed from the vegetable kingdom. “The 
palm,” he says, “ will not grow in the soil and climate of the pine.” 
This metaphor seems to us peculiarly unfortunate, since man and 
woman, his pine and palm, necessarily grow in the same soil and 
climate. The question is, whether the pine shall make up his mind 
to allow the palm as much of the common soil and climate as he 
finds necessary for his own well-being. Or, rather, we should say 
that man and woman correspond to the male and female palms, for 
which every circumstance, except that of sex, is identical. 

Mr. Parkman has no valid ground for assuring his readers that 
the granting of suffrage to women would bring into political effi- 
ciency women of the worst and most undesirable class, and leave 
“those of finer sensibilities and more delicate scruples” in what he 
would consider a masterly inactivity. In these remarks, and many 
others, Mr. Parkman shows a want of acquaintance with the char- 
acter of the women engaged in the suffrage cause, which is singular, 
even in an antagonist. The question whether, in the case sup- 
posed, the vicious and ignorant would go to the polls, and the in- 
telligent and virtuous stay away from them, is one often brought 
before a legislative hearing. At one of these, in which arguments 
on both sides had been heard, Mr. Garrison rose and said: “It 
seems to me that the present occasion is in itself an answer to this 
question. Here on the one side are character, intelligence, educa- 
tion petitioning for suffrage ; and on the other are ignorance and 
vulgarity petitioning against it.” 

In his portrayal of the female politician of the future, Mr, Park- 
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man shows an unusual power of conjuring up, from the abyss of the 
unknown, unlovely female phantoms with which to electrify the 
minds of his readers. Let them not mistake this, as he obviously 
does, for a true spirit of prophecy. Imagination can create such 
forms at will, and can easily set imaginary female voters to destroy 
an imaginary state. But this is not its noblest use. The future, 
like the past, can be read from an adequate or inadequate point of 
view. He who fails to seize the sense of the present can give no 
true account either of what has been or of what shall be. The 
true prophet discerns the signs of the times, the deep, normal ten- 
dencies of human nature, which are ever more and more toward 
amelioration, and the greater good of the greater number. That 
the future of human society is to be more and more dedicated to 
the peaceful development of human resources, that the reign of 
justice is gradually and permanently to supplant the reign of vio- 
lence—these are prophecies far more ancient and weighty than are 
Mr. Parkman’s predictions about “the bad time coming.” This 
reign of peace and justice will be greatly promoted by the influ- 
ence and action of women, who have everything to gain from it. 
While it can efface no substantial feature of either sex, it will secure 
fair play to both. To borrow one of Mr. Parkman’s antitheses, it 
will bring us the concrete embodiment of the abstract truth uttered 
by St. Paul, that in the Christian harmony there is neither male 
nor female, but equal freedom for either sex to bear its burdens 
and perform its duties according to its own best wisdom and high- 
est resolve. 
Juria Warp Howe. 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

WE read in Boswell’s Johnson that when Boswell was drawing 
up, in 1776, a legal document which excluded all heirs female from 
the inheritance of a certain landed property, Dr. Johnson opposed 
the proceeding ; and, when Boswell pleaded ancient Scottish tradi- 
tions, Johnson said : “ Women have natural and equitable claims, 
as well as men ; and those claims are not to be lightly superseded 
or infringed. When fiefs implied military service, it is easily dis- 
cerned why females could not inherit them, but that reason is at an 
end. As manners make laws, manners likewise repeal them.” 

It is the weakness of the stock arguments against woman suf- 
frage that they are mainly based, like those of Boswell, on the sur- 
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vival of a tradition after social facts are changed. Reforms are 
not so often carried by pitched battles as by an unconscious change 
of habits, an insensible abandonment of prejudices, a new atmos- 
phere of thought. You can no more replace the American woman 
in the position occupied by the Turkish or Hindoo woman than you 
can put the bird back into the egg : all that you can do is, to recog- 
nize the altered position and accept the consequences. From the 
Boswell point of view, each step is to be resisted, no matter how 
logically it follows. - It was thought an innovation, in 1776, that a 
woman should be permitted to hold realestate in her own right. It 
may seem quite as great an innovation, in 1879, to let a married 
woman control her own earnings or to let any woman vote for any- 
thing. The same reply is always pertinent: in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “ As manners make laws, manners likewise repeal them.” 

It is not now the question whether woman suffrage would have 
been a project worth urging in the days of Charlemagne or Scott’s 
Ivanhoe. Any form of popular government would in those days 
have seemed absurd enough ; and woman suffrage simply incredi- 
ble. But the novel measure wears quite a different light when pro- 
posed in a republic already a hundred years old, and avowedly de- 
riving its just powers from the consent of the governed. It be- 
comes quite transformed when we consider it as applied to a race of 
women who go unveiled and unguarded in the public streets ; who 
study or teach in high-schools and colleges ; who practice law and 
medicine ; who serve on boards of education and charity ; who 
publish books and deliver lectures ; who hold real estate by a ten- 
ure as secure as that of men; who, even if married, control their 
own earnings and make their own wills. Grant that the woman of 
the feudal period would not have known what a ballot meant, if 
placed in her hands ; that does not prevent the modern, civilized, 
Christianized woman from both knowing and using it. 

The strength of the woman-suffrage movement in the United 
States of America lies in this, that every axiom, every position, 
claimed originally as applicable to American men, proves on reflec- 
tion to be applicable to women also. Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, once pointed out, in a speech, as a point which had greatly 
influenced his mind in behalf of this reform, that he had never 
heard a man argue against it for ten minutes without abandoning 
all the fundamental principles of republican government. These 
principles have never, perhaps, had a better statement than in Dr. 
Franklin’s celebrated exposition: “That liberty or freedom con- 
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sists in having an actual share in the appointment of those who 
frame the laws, and who are to be the guardians of every man’s 
life, property, and peace ; for the a// of one man is as dear to him 
as the ail of another ; and the poor man has an equal right, but 
more need to have representatives in the Legislature than the rich 
one. That they who have no voice nor vote in the electing of rep- 
resentatives do not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely enslaved to 
those who have votes and to their representatives ; for to be en- 
slaved is to have governors whom other men have set over us, and 
be subject to laws made by the representatives of others, without 
having had representatives of our own to give consent in our be- 
half.” 

Had Franklin, with his usual astute wisdom, designedly drawn 
his charter of political rights so wide that it should inevitably, 
after another century, come to include women also, he could hardly 
have succeeded better. Those who deny these propositions for 
men, or believe their practical working to have been a failure, will 
of course deny them for women also, The appeal must be taken 
from this minority to the great body of the American people, who 
still believe in a republicanism such as Franklin described. If there 
is any principle on which all our institutions rest, in the popular 
mind, it is that of the right of every adult person, not laboring un- 
der special natural disqualification, to take part in the government 
of the country. How valuable or influential a part the individual 
will take may depend on a thousand things—education, wealth, en- 
ergy, industry, worth ; but no constitution can discriminate as to 
these things, and the effort to create inequality of rights on account 
of them has, when attempted on any considerable scale, always led 
to practical injustice. Nor has this injustice ever been more ob- 
vious than in the cruel laws in respect to women, now being gradu- 
ally swept from the statute-books of our American States, but never 
seriously modified until, within less than fifty years, women them- 
selves took up the discussion. 

Either one must wholly take issue with Franklin’s plain propo- 
sition, in which case one practically ceases to believe in republican 
government ; or else one must maintain that the fact of sex is a 
special and hopeless natural disqualification for suffrage. If so, 
where does the disqualification lie? Not in character, because it is 
generally admitted that women are at least the equals of men in 
moral rectitude. Not in occupations, for those of women are not 
more absorbing, or more incompatible with the knowledge of pub- 
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lic affairs, than those of men. Not in inability to urge their opin- 
ions or carry their points, for their critics usually concede to women 
an almost unreasonable tenacity of will. Not in inability to form 
opinions, wise or unwise ; and be it observed that it is the habit of 
forming opinions, and not necessarily their wisdom when formed, 
on which enlightened conservatives have always based the argu- 
ments for extending the franchise. For instance, Dr. Arnold, in 
England, said admirably : “It is in vain to say that questions of re- 
ligion and politics are above the understanding of the poorer classes ; 
they are not above their misunderstanding, and they will think and 
talk about them.” For “the poorer classes” read “women,” and 
you have the exact statement of the present demand. As public 
questions—war, slavery, free trade, civil service reform, temperance, 
socialism—are all at least within the misunderstanding of women, 
it is of absolute importance to the community that women should 
understand them, and all experience shows that there is, on these 
questions, no educational discipline like the ballot. 

When we seek the historic evidence for or against the capacity 
of women for public affairs, it is curious to see that those who 
doubt it are apt to look away from contemporary facts, and draw 
all their arguments from the nation where women have been most 
sytematically excluded from direct power. The keen satirist 
Churchill has written the verdict on the French “ Salique law,” in 
words which are of unsurpassed keenness, and still full of a 
tion : 

‘* Women ruled all, and counselors of state 
Were at the doors of women forced to wait ; 
Women, who've oft as sovereigns graced the land, 
But never governed well at second-hand.” 


Women can no more govern well at second-hand in Washington 
than in Paris ; but, fortunately, the fitness of many a woman for the 
direct guidance of thought and action makes itself felt through th 
press and through benevolent organizations. Those of us who are 
in middle life received our first lessons in political economy from 
the tales of Harriet Martineau ; and Mrs. Fawcett’s little manual 
on the same subject is training the students of our high-schools and 
colleges. Garrison learned from Elizabeth Heyrick his motto “Im- 
mediate, unconditional emancipation,” and Mrs. Stowe reénforced 
it with an influence such as no man brought to bear. In the age 
that has produced Florence Nightingale and Mary Carpenter, it 
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is quite needless to go for examples of feminine influence to the 
period of Montespan and Pompadour. 

There apparently remains no hopeless disqualification that can be 
urged against women, except the inability to bear arms. The fatal 
defect of this argument lies in the fact that it proves far too much. 
If women are to be disfranchised for want of military ability, it 
seems logically clear that all other classes should be enfranchised 
only in proportion as their military ability is shown. The records 
of our medical department during the civil war, as tabulated by 
Dr. J. H. Baxter, show where this standard of enfranchisement 
would lead us. It was found that of 1,000 clergymen, 954 were phys- 
ically disqualified from military duty ; of the same number of jour- 
nalists, 740; of physicians, 670 ; of lawyers, 544. On the other 
hand, of 1,000 iron-workers, only 189 were disqualified ; of tan- 
ners, 216; of farmers 350. Even of the despised tailors, long the 
by-word of effeminacy, the majority were fit for military duty ; 
but of the lawyers only a minority, of “able editors” only a quar- 
ter, of “sound divines” next to none. It is fair to ask, of those 
who apply this standard to women, whether they are prepared.to 
accept its consequences—the virtual disfranchisement of the more 
educated classes, and the distribution of suffrage according to phys- 
ical ability alone? The nation, it would seem, never quite ap- 
preciated the value of John Morrissey’s position in Congress : tried 
by this new standard, he was perhaps the only representative who 
had the logical right to be in his seat. 

And surely it is not so long since our great civil war that we 
have forgotten its memories, and lost sight of the military service 
rendered by women—service which generals and statesmen once so 
gladly recognized. To begin with, as Lucy Stone once said, “The 
soldier risked his life for his country, but in every instance some 
woman risked her life that the soldier might be born.” Then, in 
the early days of recruiting, who can forget the courage, the pa- 
tience, the patriotism shown by women? And, as the war went on, 
the vast hospital service, the immense labors of the Sanitary Com- 
mision, gave at each step a fresh vindication of women’s usefulness 
in war. Mary Livermore, organizing in the Western cities her 
magnificent series of fairs for the Sanitary Commission, and then 
visiting camp and gunboat to distribute aid ; Clara Barton, driv- 
ing her wagon of hospital supplies upon half the battle-fields of 
Virginia—were they not serving their country in war-time as ef- 
fectually as the bounty-jumpers and the deserters? The truth is, 
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that all this basis of disqualification is as obsolete, in these days, as 
was Boswell’s theory that women could not hold real estate because 
they did not fight. As society grows more civilized, “that reason 
is at anend.” Walter Bagehot has well said that, “in these days, 
mind without muscle has greater power than muscle without 
mind.” 

It was said of the American Federalists that they had too much 
of the wisdom of experience and too little of the wisdom of hope. 
It is too common, I think, for our educated men to share this dis- 
trustful solicitude ; and we may well turn from it to the more 
manly hopefulness of Frederick Douglass, born and bred a slave. 
“T am willing ” he said, “to trust all the virtue of the community 
to take care of all the vice of the community ; all its knowledge to 
take care of all its ignorance. Therefore I am in favor of universal 
suffrage, and therefore I am in favor of extending that suffrage to 

-women.” 
Tuomas WeENTWwortTH Hicernson, 


LUCY STONE. 


From the ripened harvests of the last half century there have 
been garnered many priceless sheaves for women—the right to be 
heard in théir own defense ; the right to higher education ; the right 
to the medical profession ; the right to the pulpit ; the right to the 
bar ; and the right to the wide fields of industrial activity. Odious 
and unjust discriminations against women have also been blotted 
from the statute-book, and wrested from the common law. In 
many States the old sin and shame which gave to any father, 
whether he was of age or not, the right to “will” or “deed” his 
unborn child, without the knowledge or consent of its mother and 
against her wish, has disappeared, and she may now be guardian of 
her own children. A wife is not now legally deprived of her per- 
sonal property by marriage. She can own what she earns outside 
of her family. She can will a part of the property which she may 
have inherited or acquired. She can make valid contracts. She can 
carry on business and have the profit of it, if she make a legal ree- 
ord of the fact of her business—not else. In all these cases women 
have recognized legal rights which were unknown fifty years ago, 
These rights have all been won peacefully by argument and appeal 
to the conscience and good sense of the people. 
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Unjust and detestable legal inequalities remain, but their foun- 
dations are taken out and they must also vanish. Compared with 
the helplessness and humiliation of the former position, the gain of 
the present is immense. 

The next point to win will be the right to the ballot. In any 
other country it would be necessary to show that political power 
naturally vests in the people. But here the whole ground is granted 
in advance. When our fathers came out of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, made wiser by those seven years of suffering, they affirmed : 
*“ We hold these truths to be self-evident”; “Governments are 
instituted among men deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed”; “Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny.” 

The Declaration of Independence was adopted unanimously by 
the representatives of the then United States, and the descendants 
of those representatives have held the same principles in theory 
ever since, It has been called the “Immortal Declaration.” It has 
been read in every State on every Fourth of July since 1776. We 
have honored its authors, and the day that gave it utterance, as we 
honor no other day and no other men. Not only we, but in all the 
wide world round, men suffering under hoary despotisms, by a 
quick instinct turn their longing eyes to this country, and know 
that in the realization of our self-evident truths lies the charm by 
which their own bonds will be broken. ; 

Article II. in the Declaration affirms: “ All political power is 
inherent in the people. Government is instituted for the protection 
and benefit of the people, and they have a right at all times to alter 
or reform the same whenever the public good may require it.” 

The claim for the suffrage of women is, therefore, not “a new- 
fangled notion,” but a demand for the practical application of ad- 
mitted self-evident truths. Naturally, women ask, if “all political 
power is inherent in the people,” why they, who are more than half 
the entire population, have no political existence? Is it because 
they are not people? Only a madman would say of a congregation 
of women, No people were there. . They are counted as people in 
the census, and also in the ratio of representation of every State, to 
increase the political power of men. They are even held to be citi- 
zens, without the rights of citizenship, indeed, but to bear the bur- 
dens of “taxation without representation,” which is “tyranny.” 
They are only not people where political rights are involved. 

“Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
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governed ”—not of the governed property-holders, nor of the gov- 
erned fighting men, nor of the governed married men, but of the 
governed. Women are governed, and by the very theory of our 
government should give their consent: suffrage is the only form 
through which consent can be given. 

What is suffrage? It is the prescribed method whereby, at a 
certain time and place, the will of the citizen is registered. It is 
the form in which the popular assent or dissent is indicated in ref- 
erence to principles, measures, and men. 

The essence of suffrage is rational choice. It follows, therefore, 
under our theory of government, that every individual capable of 
independent rational choice is rightfully entitled to vote. 

The alien who is temporarily a resident is excepted. He is still 
a citizen of his native country, from which he may demand protec- 
tion, and to which he owes allegiance. But, when he becomes a 
naturalized citizen, he is admitted to all the rights of citizenship, 
suffrage included. 

The minor is excepted. The law holds him an infant. He is 
under guardianship as being incapable of rational choice until he 
arrives at years of discretion. Then he may vote. Idiots and luna- 
tics are excepted because they are incapable of rational choice, and 
so can not vote. None of these cases conflict with the principle. 
But, when a woman is disfranchised because she is a woman, the 
principle is violated. She possesses every human faculty. No man 
would admit even to himself that his mother is not capable of 
rational choice. And, if the woman he has chosen for his wife is a 
fool, that fact lies at least as much against his ability to make a 
rational choice as against hers, and should put them both in the 
category of excepted persons. 

But it is said the “consent of the governed” is only a theory, a 
“ glittering generality ”"—that in fact the governed do not consent, 
and never have consented. 

Yet this theory is the golden rule of political justice. The right 
of the citizen to participate in making the laws is the sole founda- 
tion of political morality. Deny this, and you justify despotism. 
On the principle of limited suffrage, aristocracy is blameless and 
republican institutions are impossible. Men who deny political 
rights to women can show no title to their own. 

As there can be no argument against a self-evident truth, so 
none has ever been attempted. Instead of arguments, tradition, 
usage, habit, the dread of change, are all summoned to hold fast the 
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old ways. The love of power, of leadership, and of domination urges 
men to resist any encroachment upon the field they have so long 
held, not to say usurped. A Massachusetts Senator said in his place 
in the Senate, opposing the petition of women for the ballot, “We 
men have the power, and we will not give it up until we are com- 
pelled to.” With less offensiveness of statement and of manner, 
this sentiment underlies and overlies much masculine expression in 
regard to the political rights of women. 

Fine feminine qualities are quoted with masterly skill. The 
benign influence of these qualities is set forth in glowing colors : 
“Tt can not be denied that the instincts of women are preéminently 
delicate and true ; that in them the moral nature and the better emo- 
tions are more apt to rule than in the other sex ; that their conscience 
is more sensitive, an dtheir religious susceptibilities quicker and more 
controlling. . . . They can, if they will, create and maintain higher 
standards of thought and purpose, raise the whole tone of national 
life, and give our civilization the fullness that it lacks ; for, if they 
raise themselves, they will infallibly raise the men with them.” All 
this, and more, is accorded to women by men who affirm that women 
who are indispensable and beneficent in the home and in the family, 
beneficent and priceless as teachers in the schools, and invaluable 
in the Church, will, if they share political life, make its turbid pool 
still darker, and at the same time all their own fine qualities will 
become sources of crime and vice. ‘Many women will sell them- 
selves ; many more will sell their votes. Three fourths of them, 
when not urged by some pressing need or contagious passion, would 
be moved, not by principles, but by personal predilections.” The 
reign of queens who have brought immeasurable good to their sub- 
jects is quoted, with their faults of temper or their positive vices, 
as proofs that women should not have political power. But the 
reigns of dissolute, cruel, tyrannical, and incompetent. kings, who 
greatly outnumber any similar class of queens, are not admitted to 
subtract from or militate in the least against the masculine right 
and fitness to rule. So much do custom and prejudice blind the 
judgment of some of the best men, ~~ 

Samson powerless before Delilah is quoted. Is it as an added 
proof of his special fitness to hold the reins of government, and an- 
other proof that women should continue to be governed without 
their consent ? But the great mass of women are not Delilahs; and, 
if men go prone before those who are, it shows which 1s really the 
“weaker sex,” and ought to abate somewhat from the arrogant 
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claim that “man is governed by reasou-aad_not by emotion,” and 
therefore better adapted to be the ruling power. 


But all this may be left aside, and as much or as little weight 
added to it as one pleases. The facts to be considered are these : 
Women and men are in the world about an equal number—masculine 
qualities belonging to men and feminine qualities to women. These 
distinctive traits are a part of the eternal order and can not be ma- 
nipulated by human hands. The interests of men and women are so 
involved that the good or evil of which either is the cause is inev- 
itably shared by both. Government is indispensable to civilized 
society. Up to this time, the formation and administration of gov- 
ernment have been mainly in the hands of men. What has been the 
result of this total separation of feminine qualities and power from 
the sphere of government? The nations of the earth have been 
engaged in almost ceaseless warfare. Bloodshed and murder, waste 
of life and treasure, have covered the whole field of masculine ad- 
ministration and sovereignty. National debts everywhere exist. 
Whole States are bankrupt and repudiate their debts. Men speak 
of the politics they have made as “a dirty pool”; an “ignoble 
scramble for place and power” ; “a scene of bribery and corrup- 
tion.” 

That this is so, lies patent to the most careless observer. But, 
when we look to see the effect of masculine legislation for women, 
we find that the common law, by a single sweep, blotted out the 
legal existence of every wife. It gave the “custody of her person” 
to her husband, and also the right to give her “moderate correc- 
tion.” It gave all that a wife could earn to her husband, whether 






it was the dollar the poor washer-woman received for her day’s toil, . 


or the price of the copyright of the books of Mrs. Sarah Norton. 
A wife could neither buy, nor sell, nor deed, nor will. The children 
she bore belonged absolutely to her husband. Every State in this 
Union has seen mothers fleeing with their children before infuriated 
and brtual husbands who were empowered by law to retake and dis- 
pose of both ! 

Most of these cruel laws have disappeared from the States where 
the demand and petition of woman suffragists have urged their re- 
moval ; but they were made by men. Women have always been 
involved in all the consequences of wicked or foolish masculine 
‘egislation. 

If men made war, the homes of women were pillaged and burned, 
their sons slaughtered, themselves and their daughters outraged 
VOL. CXXIX.—No. 276. 29 
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and murdered, and the natural toil of men imposed upon them in 
addition to their own. From the wreck of nations and the ruin of 
governments there has been no escape for women. 

This subjugation of women, on the one hand, wrought endless 
mischief to women ; first, by leading them to assume, from the un- 
equal and inferior position given them by the law, where they rank 
with idiots and felons, that they were themselves inferior. As a 
result of this came the tendency to be satisfied with trifles, and all 
the more so because it was manifestly more pleasing to those on 
whom they were made dependent. 

On the other hand, the very position of law-makers and rulers 
increased the self-conceit of men. 





“* Woman is the lesser man, and all her passions, matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 


This stanza expresses an idea still common among men. It has 
shaped itself in all our institutions—the college, the industries, the 
professions. Even in the home it created for woman humiliation 
and dependence. 

The sense of superiority led men to establish a different standard 
of morality for themselves. They still hold that the same sin com- 
mitted together by a man and a woman at the same time is less bad 
and less a sin on the part of the man, and that it “would be a far 
greater hardship to impose the same penalties on him that are now 
imposed on her for the same crime.” This idea pervades society 
like an atmosphere. 

A little boy, whose mother told him he should behave as well as 
girls do, said : “ Are you quite sure you mean what you say? Don’t 
you know boys can’t be as good as girls, but they know the most ?” 
So early had he learned the lesson set by the practice of daily life, 
by the idea which blunts and blinds the moral sense and scatters 
mildew and blight over all life’s choicest things, and which furnishes 
one of the most cogent reasons for heeding the prayer of women 
for equal rights. 

An undue sense of his own superiority, a contempt for the intel- 
lect of women, a lower moral standard for men, and a world devas- 
tated by wars, are 4mong the results of masculine domination. 
They furnish abundant proof that something more and different is 
needed for the best good of individuals, of states, and of nations. 
But the only remaining things which have not been tried are 
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feminine influence and character clothed with legal power, and the 
responsibility which attaches to such power. 

The case may be stated thus: Shall the men and women who 
are to obey the laws have a right to make them, or shall only men 
have this right? Shall men and women who are to pay the taxes 
have a common right to decide the amount and the use of these 
taxes, or shall only men have this right? What can be more natu- 
ral than the answer that parties alike involved should, when of 
mature age, sound mind, and not convicted of crime, have a com- 
mon share in a common interest? What is more reasonable to sup- 
pose than that the great mass of women who now bless the home, 
who are the life of the Church, who are the main educators of the , 
rising generation, would bring good to the state if they had the op-’ 
portunity ? What can be more just than that the consent of the 
governed men and women should be given to the laws that govern 
them ? 

When any causes make women less than their best, society feels 
it to its very core and is less than its best. The woman who sits 
by her baby’s cradle, having learned no lessons of responsibility 
and self-reliance, whose mind is narrow, whose arm weak, and whose 
heart is timid, can impart to that child only what she herself pos- 
sesses. What is so important to the public good as that women, 
who are the mothers, should have the benefit of that self-respect and 
self-reliance which come with and are inseparable from the posses- 
sion of equal rights ? 

Say that women are different from men. It is for that very 
reason that suffragists have always urged this different being must 
be represented by herself. Her feminine qualities should have ex- 
pression and binding influence in a government where she and her 
children are invested. 

Say that women are excitable. Weight them with responsibil- 
ity. Say that they are busy with the care of ‘home and children. 
It is by that very fact they are safe as law-makers. Men scramble 
for place and power. The strife may involve bloodshed and war ; 
may cause the wreck of nations, and the ruin of every home tie; 
father, mother, wife, child, all go down before this absorbing love 
of power. But with women is the permanent factor of motherhood. 
There is not one mother in millions who does not think ten times 
of what will be best for her child where she thinks once of what is 
best for herself. Her care is of the baby at her breast, of the child 
tugging at her finger, of her young sons and daughters. She longs 
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to make smooth and safe ways for their feet. By a law which was 
not made by men, and can not be abrogated, the mother is bound 
to her child by ties which neither distance, nor absence, nor time 
| can change. Every man knows that, however far or wide he wan- 
| ders, or however he may cover himself with sin and shame, if his 
mother live her heart beats warm for him, and her arms will open 
wide with welcome. By so much the more as all others shut him 
out, by so much the more will she take him in, 

This permanent relation must for ever, in the main, make the in- 
fluence of women in the government a conservative one—conserv- 
ing the interest of the family and the home, on the integrity of 
which depend both the safety and the permanence of society and 
of government. 

The problem of American statesmanship to-day is how to em- 
body in our institutions a guarantee of the rights of every citizen. 
There is only one way. Base government on the consent of the 
governed, and each class will protect itself. 

Put this great principle of universal suffrage, irrespective of sex, 
race, or color, into the foundations of our temple of liberty, and it 
will rise in fair and beautiful proportions, “ without the sound of a 
hammer, or the noise of any instrument,” to stand at last perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. Omit it, and only “ He who-sees the 
end from the beginning ” knows by what lessons of losses the na- 
tion must learn that the path of justice is the only path of peace 
and safety. 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Tue first half of Mr. Francis Parkman’s essay is devoted to a 
consideration of the difference of sex, in which he asserts—1. That 
the advocates of woman’s rights deny that sex is based on differ- 
ences rather than resemblances ; 2. That these differences set well- 
defined limitations to woman’s activities, and make her inferior to 
man. 

1. The advocates of woman’s rights do not deny a difference in 
sex, but, on the contrary, base their strongest arguments for equal 
rights on this very principle, because of its mutually protecting, 
elevating, invigorating power over the sexes. But sex does not 
necessarily compel so broad a difference in the capacities and em- 
ployments of men and wememas some of Mr. Parkman’s positions 
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would indicate, for the resemblances of sex are as great as their 
differences. 

Darwin says that, in every female, all the secondary male char- 
acteristics, and, in every male, all the secondary female characteris- 
tics, exist in a latent form, ready to be evolved under certain condi- 
tions. Galton and Ribot, in their works on heredity, show that 
daughters more frequently inherit the characteristics of the father, 
and sons the characteristics of the mother. Since, then, physiologi- 
cal and psychological forces move in continuous circles, men and 
women can not be so absolutely different in their feelings and capa- 
cities as to require entirely separate spheres of action. 

On this point Mr. Parkman himself says: “ Whatever qualities 
of a woman are transmissible by inheritance, may descend to all 
her offspring alike. The male infant would be as apt to receive 
them as the female. The reciprocity between the two separate 
halves of human nature extends over a wide field, not only in pas- 
sions and emotions, but in the regions of moral and intellectual 
life. Most intelligent men have felt the stimulus and refreshment 
of the faculties that spring from the companionship of an intelligent 
and congenial woman, and which is unlike anything resulting from 
the contact of a male mind. It is a fructifying power, with which 
neither the world of thought nor the world of action could well dis- \ 
pense. Many men of the higher sort recall as an epoch in their 
lives that wonderful awakening of energies, ambitions, and aspira- 
tions which comes with the first consciousness of the influence of 
the other sex.” 

And woman feels the same inspiring, invigorating power in the 
society of superior men: under such influence she is conscious of a 
clearer vision of great truths, before but dimly seen ; for, as there 
is just that physical difference in man and woman necessary for the 
preservation of the race, so there is just that psychical difference 
necessary to the vitalization of thought. 

Why not, then, avail ourselves of these natural forces for the 
best development of men and women by closer association in the 
higher departments of thought and action? The old idea of differ- 
ent spheres should now give place to the higher idea of different 
responsibilities in the same sphere. Wherever duty summons man, 
woman has a corresponding duty in the same place. If to war, man 
fights the battles, woman does good service in the hospitals. If to 
the home, the mother guides the household, the father supplements 
his home duties with some profitable occupation outside. When he 
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is inefficient, disabled, or dead, the mother fills both offices, as house- 
keeper and provider, and the facts of life show that this is no 
uncommon experience. And Mr. Parkman himself admits that, 
“between the life for which women alone are fit and that for which 
men alone are fit, there lies a region where both may prosper.” As 
physicians, lawyers, pastors, teachers, laborers in many forms of in- 
dustry, they now occupy the same positions as men, and as legisla- 
tors there is ‘no ‘réason why they might not do equally good work 
for the state. 

As women have ably filled all offices in life, “ Nature’s limita- 
tions ”-are yet to be discovered, unless we accept Mr. Parkman’s 
physical encounters in “lonely places” with the lowest orders of 
manhood. And even here a right public sentiment would do much 
to insure woman’s safety everywhere. You can not go so low down 
in the scale of being as to find a class of men who would desecrate 
our churches, profane the altars, and toss about the symbols of the 
sacrament, because they have been taught from their earliest in- 
fancy a holy reverence for the priesthood and their temples. But 
where are taught lessons of respect for woman? And yet, as mother 
of the race, she is more than churches, altars, symbols, priests, and, 
in her highest development, will do more to draw man from the 
hells to heaven than all other powers combined. I hold men in 
high places responsible for the outrages of the lower orders. The 
contemptuous phrases and unjust statutes for women learned in car 
law schools ; the allegory of the creation of woman, the curse, the 
injunctions for her subjection studied in our theological schools ; 
and the general tone of literature and the daily press, all tend to 
degrade woman in the mind of the masses. If all these influences 
were turned in the direction of justice, equality, and honor for wo- 
man, the moral atmosphere would soon be purified. The compass 
is not a surer guide for the mariner amid darkness and danger than 
the opinions of leading minds for the multitude. If our best men 
with pen and word would do for woman now what with their swords 
brave knights did in the age of chivalry, our daughters would soon 
be safe everywhere, alike in “ lonely places” and the crowded marts 
of trade. Mrs. Chisholm’s narrative shows too well that in the try- 
ing emergencies of life, prepared or unprepared, woman must learn 
to stand alone, and bravely meet danger and death. Chance in- 
sults from the lower orders are light indeed compared with those 
that are coined into laws and constitutions by our husbands, fathers, 
brothers, sons. No rude jest from an ignorant ruffian could so stir 
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a proud woman’s blood as a well-written travesty on her sex from 
the pen of a man of learning and position. 

2. Mr. Parkman clearly makes a difference of sex involve a 
general inferiority for woman, In the whole range of government, 
the most exalted of all sciences, he considers her incapable. When 
we contemplate the wide field thus covered—all our political, reli- 
gious, educational, commercial, and social interests ; the sanitary con- 
dition and the discipline of our cities, schools, asylums, jails, prisons, 
and homes—the question arises, Where is woman capable and where 
is her sphere of action, if she is to have no voice in the legislation 
on all these vital subjects? By quoting the opinions of two culti- 
vated women on a given point where right is as clear as the sunlight, 
from their obtuseness Mr. Parkman argues a general deficiency in 
woman’s moral perceptive faculties. 

Again, though Mr. Parkman asserts that “ women and not men 
are of necessity the guardians of the integrity of the family and the 
truth of succession,” yet, even here, he makes “the family unit” 
man, who is to vote on all questions concerning the home. True, 
in his analysis of woman, Mr. Parkman refers to some “high and 
priceless qualities,” but seems to take more delight in casting slurs 
at the ideal enfranchised woman. She is governed by “emotion” 
rather than by “reason,” he informs us ; that she is “impetuous,” 
her will is “intractable,” she is “impulsive,” “excitable,” full of 
“artfulness, effrontery, insensibility ” ; endowed with “a pushing 
self-assertion, and a glib tongue” ; moved by “ motives of love, pre- 
dilection, jealousy, or schemes of alliance ” ; she would possess “ the 
cowardly courage of the virago,” a “tongue more terrible than the 
sword,” and would give vent to “shrill-tongued discussions,” 
ete. 

If this is the idea that the sons of the Pilgrims have of us, no 
wonder they are afraid to take the word “male” out of the Consti- 
tution and admit us to the political arena. But Mr. Parkman tells 
us that “a man’s tongue is strong only as the organ of reason and 
eloquence.” I would his pen were always strong in the same direc- 
tion! But, had man’s tongue through the ages been his only weap- 
on of defense, it might also have come to be “more terrible than 
the sword.” The honest testimony from one hundred families as to 
the self-control, sound reason, and lofty eloquence with which men 
use their tongues in domestic life—especially when asked for money 
—would afford some interesting statistics by which to estimate the 
comparative merits of the sexes in their general tone of conversation. 
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It may be confidently asserted, however, that woman has proved 
herself man’s equal in all the great struggles of humanity. Always 
at a disadvantage on account of artificial burdens and restraints, 
she has, nevertheless, shown herself possessed of the same courage, 
intelligence, and moral elevation in all the varied trials she has been 
called upon to suffer. Brute force should be thrown out of this 
question, especially as among men our scholars, heroes, statesmen, 
and orators are so frequently small, delicately organized, and of 
the same sensitive, nervous temperament as the majority of women. 
The organism of woman is as complete as that of man. Because a 
man-of-war could sink one of our magnificent ocean-steamers, does 
not prove the former superior except for the one purpose of destruc- 
tion. In the every-day uses of life the steamer has the advantage. 
The experiment of co-education has proved girls equal to boys in 
every department of learning. 

“This nineteenth century,” says Victor Hugo, “belongs to 
woman.” She is stretching forth her hand, as never before, to 
grasp new power in all directions, and is close in the wake of man 
in the whole realm of thought and action. With telescopic vi- 
sion she explores the starry firmament and brings back the history 
of the planetary world ; with chart and compass she pilots ships 
across the sea; and with skillful fingers sends electric messages 
around the world. By her the virtues of humanity are immortal- 
ized on canvas, and dull blocks of marble are transformed into 
angels of light. In music she speaks again the language of Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven, and is a worthy interpreter of their great 
thoughts ; in poetry and romance she holds an equal place ; and 
has touched the key-note of reform in politics, religion, and social 
life. She fills the editor’s and professor’s chair, pleads at the bar of 
justice, and speaks from the pulpit and platform. Such is the type 
of womanhood the world welcomes to-day. 


But a difference in sex has no more to do with the civil and 
political rights of a citizen than a difference in race; and this 
brings us to the second part of Mr. Parkman’s essay, in which he 
discusses woman suffrage per se. His objections may be summed 
up as follows: 1. Women do not want to vote ; the best would not, 
the worst would. 2. Women would debase politics rather than 
elevate it. 3. Woman suffrage would destroy the unity of the 
family. 4. If women vote, they must do military duty. 5. Woman 
suffrage would strengthen the Roman Catholic Church. 6, Woman 
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suffrage based on taxation is opposed to the genius of our Govern- 
ment. 7. Suffrage is not a natural right. 

The first three points are answered by the fact, that though 
women are voting in England and Canada on municipal questions, 
in Wyoming Territory on the same conditions as men, in some of 
our States on school affairs, and are filling many offices under Gov- 
ernment, the testimony of able and distinguished gentlemen as to 
the real results are, in all cases, favorable. These facts should out- 
weigh Mr. Parkman’s speculations. In Wyoming, where women 
have voted for nine years, the evidence shows that the best women 
do go to the polls, the worst do not ; that the women are governed 
by the highest moral considerations in discharging the great re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship ; that family life has not been disturbed ; 
that the women have not become “nervous,” “excitable,” or “im- 
pulsive,” but more calm, dignified, and sedate in assuming their new 
duties, On all these points the printed opinions of three successive 
Governors of the Territory, a Judge who sat on the Wyoming bench 
four years, the leading editors of the Territory, and prominent citizens 
of both sexes and of both parties, agree. The Hon. John W. King- 
man, late Judge of the Wyoming Supreme Court, testified as fol- 
lows before the Joint Special Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature on woman suffrage in 1876: “At our last election a larger 
proportion of women voted than of men. We have had no trouble 
from the presence of bad women at the polls. It has been said that 
the delicate and cultured women would shrink away, and the bold 
and indelicate come to the front in public affairs. This we feared ; 
but certainly nothing of the kind has happened. The women mani- 
fest a great deal of independence in their preference of candidates, 
and have frequently defeated bad nominations. They are becom- 
ing every year more and more interested in public affairs ; they are 
less under the influence of private interest, friendship, and party 
feeling, and are less subject to the temptations which bias the politi- 
cal action of men. As jurors women have done excellent service. 
They are less subject to the distracting influences which sometimes 
sway the action of men in the jury-box. With a stronger tension 
on the conscience, they seem more anxious to do right. On petit 
juries the women held the men up to a higher tone of morality and 
stricter sense of honesty than they would have exercised if left to 
themselves.” 

As regards the number of women who vote in England, the 
London “ Examiner” says: “In sixty-six municipal elections, out 
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of every 1,000 women who enjoy equal rights with men on the regis- 
ter, 516 went to the poll, which is but forty-eight less than the 
proportionate number of men. And out of 27,949 women regis- 
tered, where a contest occurred, 14,416 voted. Of men there were 
166,781 on the register, and 90,080 at the poll.” 

3. To say that it would destroy the unity of the family to educate 
our daughters like our sons with a knowledge of the principles of 
political economy and constitutional law, and give them an equal 
right to express their opinions at the ballot-box, is a very serious 
reflection on the men of our households, and justifies John Stuart 
Mill’s remark that “the generality of the male sex can not yet tol- 
erate the idea of living with an equal.” “The family unit” as- 
sumption is opposed to our republican idea of individual rights, to 
our Protestant tenet of private judgment and conscience. We 
might as well say that the family is a religious unit, as to assert 
that it is a political unit, and claim that the head must do the fam- 
ily repenting, praying, and confessing, and represent the family in 
the courts of heaven as well as at the polling-booth. The doctrine 
that the head of the family is alone destined for the joys of heaven 
and the woes of hell would relieve the minds of women and chil- 
dren from many gloomy forebodings. Fortunately for the honor 
of manhood, the experiment in Wyoming proves that woman suf- 
frage does not destroy the peace of home. The editor of the Lara- 
mie (Wyoming) “Sentinel,” in the number for December 16, 1878, 
says: “ While women in this Territory frequently vote contrary to 
their husbands, we have never heard of a case where the family ties 
or domestic relations were disturbed by it ; and we believe that 
among the pioneers of the West there is more honor and manhood 
than to abuse a wife because she does not think as we do about poli- 
tics or religion.” 

4. As none of our constitutions make military capacity a qualifi- 
cation for suffrage, this point has no significance. The weakness of 
this trite objection can be easily shown by a glance at the large 
class of men who vote but never fight. All the office-holders under 
Government—and their name is legion—are exempt from military 
duty. So are the clergy, paupers, the Quakers, the lame, the halt 
and the blind ; but each and all have the right to vote. 

5. We are warned against the women of the Romish Church, so 
absolutely under the power of the priests, as a dangerous element in 
our free institutions if permitted to vote. The same fear is some- 
times expressed in regard to Protestant women ; they would destroy 
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the secular nature of our Government if given the ballot. If women 
were enfranchised, they would not be priest-ridden. Too much of 
their activity is now confined to the churches. Throw politics open 
to woman, and you weaken the hold of the Church upon her. 

6. If suffrage based on taxation is opposed to the genius of our 
Government, is not taxation without representation equally opposed 
to it? 

7. Suffrage és a natural right. The right of self-government, of 
self-protection, the right to defend one’s person and property, to 
secure life, liberty, and happiness, not a natural right? It is the 
key-stone of the arch on which rests our temple of liberty. In a 
warm debate on the Fourteenth Amendment in the Senate a mem- 
ber said, “Suffrage is a political right, that the few may give or 
withhold at their pleasure.” “Let that idea,” replied Sumner, 
“erystallize in the minds of our people and we have rung the 
death-knell of American liberties.” To deny this principle takes 
all significance from the grand debates of the century on human 
rights that culminated in our civil war! In the most celebrated 
document which has been put forth on this side of the Atlantic, our 
ancestors declare that “ governments derive their just powers from 


the consent of the governed.” This principle, ofttimes repeated by 
distinguished statesmen and eminent jurists, in varied forms and 
language, as far back as Blackstone, should find a ready response in 
the mind of every American citizen. 

Evizasetu Capy Stanton. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

“Mr. Wenpetr Putuirs” never claimed that the question of 
the rights of women “should be treated without regard to sex,” as an 
article in the last “ North American” avers. I never knew any one 
who made such a claim ; and certainly no one who could fairly be 
considered a representative advocate of woman suffrage ever was 
guilty of such absurdity. Any one has, of course, the right to dis- 
cuss the plan of woman’s suffrage. But no one should state or dis- 
cuss the views or arguments of those who claim that right for her 
without first acquainting himself with the literature of the subject 
—with the arguments actually urged by such claimants. It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, one not very suggestive of the honesty of our 
opponents, or of any great trust in their cause, that they seldom 
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consider themselves bound to know what we really say or urge. 
Like the worthy German with his camel, they hold themselves at 
liberty to “evolve our arguments from the depths of their own 
consciousness.” No wonder, therefore, that the result is absurd, 
or that the absurdity is not our fault. The paper I have quoted is 
an elaborate picture, and a noi very exaggerated one, of the vast 
difference between the nature of men and that of women. I have 
known that difference just as forcibly presented in Woman’s Rights 
Conventions and the pages of woman’s suffrage advocates. It is, 
indeed, one of the chief grounds of our claim for woman suffrage. 
Supported by Plato and most of the great intellects of the race, we 
affirm that woman is man’s equal, though unlike him. This, second 
to the right of every human being to be governed by laws which 
he has agreed to, is our main argument for woman suffrage. 
Abraham Lincoln said, “No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other man’s consent.” When we include 
wisdom in the idea of goodness, the proposition is clearly true. 
But, if some should doubt its truth, hardly any American would 
deny that no class of men is wise or good enough to govern an- 
other class. Each class knows its own rights, strength, weakness, 
interests, and needs as no other class can know them. Hence the 
laws needed to unfold and protect those rights and interests are 
best known by that class, and its actual presence in the political 
arena is the best, if not the only, means of securing proper legisla- 
tion. This is one of the grounds for universal manhood suffrage. 
Very few Americans have the impertinence to affirm that students 
could legislate for merchants better than they themselves can ; 
that traders know best what is good and necessary for farmers ; 
and that capitalists are just the men to make laws for workingmen. 
But when we come to women—one half of the human race— 
men insist that women are wholly different from themselves in 
qualities, capacity, and nature ; and then go on to claim that there- 
fore they, the men, are the best fitted to legislate for women, and 
indeed the only persons to do it. Man undertakes to affirm, not 
only that woman can not understand man, but that he—man—un- 
derstands woman and man equally well ; which is certainly modest. 
Woman is a wholly different being from man, is she? Then man 
can not know how to vote for her. One of two things is true: ei- 
ther woman is like man—and if she is, then a ballot based on brains 
belongs to her as well as to him ; or she is different, and then man 
does not know how to vote for her as well as she herself does, She 
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is a human being, for she earns wages and holds property; and you 
tax both. She can transgress laws, and you fine and imprison her 
when she does. She is not so intellectually feeble but that you 
trust her with forming the first seven or ten years—the most im- 
portant ones—of her child’s life; and you commit to her two thirds 
of all the schools. 

Holding these facts in view I ask, What is suffrage? It is an 
opinion, or judgment, touching the best course to be pursued, in 
particular circumstances, by the state. This opinion is collected, 
by votes, from all the elements which make up the state. Civiliza- 
tion in this country believes, and it everywhere else tends to the 
belief, that the greater the number of elements consulted, the wiser 
such opinion is likely to be. Hence we consult wealth and pover- 
ty, book-learning and practical life, youth and age, leisure and toil. 
We have come to the conclusion not only that the broader the base 
of the structure, the securer it stands—the more content there will 
be among the masses, and the more hearty rallying to support the 
laws—but we have found that the laws themselves are wiser and 
more just, and the conduct of the state better and nobler. 

Why should this experience of the last three centuries be put 
aside when we come to woman—a tax-payer; amenable to penal 
law; and the teacher of the race? Grant that man is judgment, 
and woman impulse ; man is justice, and woman sentiment ; that 
man is logic, and woman instinct. 

What of it? Woman does, nevertheless, after all, make just 
one half of the state. It is conformity and fit relation to her “im- 
pulse, sentiment, and instinct” that make the laws just or unjust, 
foolish or wise. Shall we succeed better in securing such conform- 
ity by consulting women, or by ignoring them? There can be but 
one answer to such a question by any fair man who really believes 
in the American doctrine of universal manhood suffrage. Some 
men object to woman suffrage from caprice, superstition, or narrow 
prejudice. From such we do not, of course, expect argument. But 
no fair, hearty advocate of universal manhood suffrage has ever 
urged against us anything that deserves the name of an argument. 
Every such attempt betrays, as does the plea we are considering, 
that the real objection is to the American doctrine of universal 
suffrage itself. “ High civilization, ancient or modern, has hitherto 
rested on the family. . . . To give the suffrage to women would 
be to reject the principle that has thus far formed the basis of 
civilized government.” And it is an American who writes this ! 
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affirming that there has been neither “high civilization” nor 
“civilized government” in this country, where everything in civil 
affairs has always rested, not on the family, but on the individual ! 

“There are those who think that the suffrage would act as a 
safety-valve to political passions ; but it has not so acted in the 
case of men.” And this, too, is written by an American, in a land 
where universal suffrage, speaking generally, has prevailed for a 
century ; and where, in consequence of it, the quiet submission of 
millions of disappointed voters, in their angriest mood, to the deci- 
sion of the ballot, has been the wonder of the world !—submission 
the rule in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases, and resistance the 
exception in the thousandth. Of course, one might as well cite 
Bedlam as claim the South for an exception. 

If such be his feeling toward manhood suffrage, no wonder our 
friend dreads extending it to women. But this surely does not 
justify misstating history. 

Says Disraeli, in “ Vivian Grey,” “The people are not often 
wrong ”—one may add, the people are always just. History is one 
unvarying record of the plots of the few to wrong the many. How 
very rare on its pages is any note of an attempt by the many to wrong 
the few! Imight almost challenge the production of one such ; even 
the French Revolution, fairly interpreted, does not offer one. The 
precedent of our fathers, in 1776, confiscating Tory estates, covers 
and sanctions every act of “mob law,” so called, in Paris. 

“The right of voting,” says our critic, “and the duty of fight- 
ing should never be divorced.” Since “law with no power to en- 
force it is futile and sometimes ridiculous.” Just in the same way 
and with the same truth, some say the right of voting and the pos- 
session of wealth should never be divorced, because law with no 
power to enforce it is ridiculous, and in these days neither can war 
be made nor government sustained without money. Hence wealthy 
men are the only ones entitled to vote on a question of going to 
war !—a conclusion to which this fighting objection to woman suf- 
frage irresistibly brings one. If you say this is not fair, and does 
not cover the case, since poor men must do the actual fighting— 
grant that, and still the cases are exactly parallel. For in the crea- 
tion of that public opinion which sustains law and makes war hearty 
and vigorous, in all the sacrifices war necessitates and all the bur- 
dens it entails, woman shares with man, more than equally in many 
cases. Hence, if the capitalist furfishes the means for war and 
government, and the masses furnish the men, woman contributes 
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largely to the inspiration that upholds both, and shares more than 
‘equally in the burdens they entail. In the daysof barbarism and of 
feudalism—its eldest born—when every man was especially trained 
to fight and only to fight, and when the chief business of govern- 
ment was to conduct wars, this argument might have had weight. 
But now when the great questions are tariffs, capital and labor, 
penal laws, posts, education, sanitary methods, telegraphs and rail- 
ways, movement of harvests and means of communication—in one 
word, social science—how does a fitness to judge on such questions 
depend on the ability tofight ? Can not an educated woman judge 
them as wisely as the man who digs your sewer or shovels your 
sidewalk ? And as for the wives of such laborers, they are, every 
one knows, generally by far the superiors, intellectually, of their 
husbands. The tie between voting and fighting broke the moment 
nations became civilized and hired armies to do their fighting. 

Our critic is so little familiar with the literature of the sub- 
ject as to fancy us maintaining that women are better than men. 
We never dreamed of such folly. We do not care to deny that in 
the royal instances he cites the queens would have been as bad as 
the kings actually were, had those queens had the opportunity. 
Women are neither better nor worse than men. The sexes incline 
to different vices, but yield about equally, each to its special temp- 
tations. We do not expect that woman suffrage will purify politics 
because woman is better than man. Our expectation of improve- 
ment from her sharing political action rests on a different ground. 

If we look at the history of the race, its customs and institutions, 
we shall see one thread running through all its warp and woof. It 
is this rule or principle: whatsoever has been ever done or at- 
tempted by one separate sex has always, in some degree, failed, 
and in the effort the sex itself has deteriorated. The best work 
mankind has ever done has come from the sexes working together 
and in company. Not because either one is better than the other, 
but God seems to have appointed that the mutual action and 
reaction of the two on each other shall always give the best 
result. 

I need not refer to the separate religious training of nun and 
monk—but take art in Greece. It was in the hands of men only, 
and its productions, set in the streets where Greek decorum forbade 
women to appear, were never meant to be judged by women. Per- 
fect as art was in the hands of Phidias, some of its rare pieces are 
hidden to-day from general sight in the locked chambers of the mu- 
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seums ; and through the streets of some Greek cities no woman of 
modern modesty could walk. Thorwaldsen, Canova, Chantrey, or 
Flaxman, never carves marble that might not stand in parlor or 
church. They carve, as did not the Greek, with the ever-present, 
unconscious thought that mothers, wives, and sisters will judge 
their works. This is the secret of art’s purification. Take litera- 
ture. From the Greek down through Chaucer to Shakespeare, we 
expurgate before we read the old drama and novel in our parlors. 
But Sophocles was as white a soul as Tennyson, and Chaucer lived 
on a higher plane than Dickens. Why can you read every line of 
the two moderns to your daughter, while you expurgate the Greek 
and the old poet of “pure English undefiled”? In those earlier 
days woman was no reader ; at the play she was rarely a spectator. 
Poet and playwright never contemplated her as critic or judge ; 
and they sank, as those always do who minister to the pleasure of 
one sex. 

Take society, the only field where the sexes have ever met on 
terms of equality, the arena where character is formed and studied, 
the cradle and the realm of public opinion, the crucible of ideas, the 
world’s university, at once a school and a theatre, the spur and the 
crown of ambition, the tribunal which unmasks pretension and 
stamps real merit, the power that gives government leave to be, 
and outruns the lazy Church in fixing the moral sense of the age. 
Who shall fitly describe the lofty place of this element in the his- 
tory of the last three centuries? And yet this is the realm of 
woman—the throne which, like a conqueror, she first founded and 
then filled. 

There was nothing like it—no parlor—in Greece. Woman was 
ornament and drudge ; never but once companion—and Aspasia, by 
only being such, lost her good name. There was no parlor in the 
middle ages. Woman was toy, plaything, idol, and slave; but 
never companion. The castle had no parlor. 

Why are men /féted in politics whom you would never invite to 
your parlor, never ask to associate with your daughters? Why 
are men tolerated, ay, honored, in parties, and on Change, whom 
society sends to Coventry? If one said to you, “I have done 
nothing to deserve the State Prison, why don’t you invite me to 
your house ?” how contemptuously you would answer : “ Don’t you 
know that you may be a thousand miles above the State Prison, and 
yet a thousand miles below my parlor ; since law works on a very 
different plane from that of society !” Men whom the Church dares 
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not excommunicate, society spews out of its mouth, and stamps 
base metal. 

Why is allthis? Because in society men and women act and live 
together in the very finest possible relations. And hence it out- 
runs tlie statute-book and leads the Church ; judging its ranks by 
no rade, coarse law which a male majority puts on the statute-book, 
by no obsolete and routine morality, but by the invisible essence 
and spirit of honor, delicate, high-toned, fearless ; obeying always 
the last, highest conception or aspiration of human nature. 

Society is a broader family, which is the model and example 
God gives us ; where brothers and sisters live and work, grow and 
unfold together in the very best of circumstances and relations. 

How, then, do I plan to purify politics? I will lift it to the 
level of the home and the parlor, always the highest level of the 
age. What revenge could a defeated candidate take on his suc- 
cessful rival more bitter or cruel than to explain, in that rival’s 
parlor, to his humbled wife and daughters, the exact trick by which 
he succeeded, and for which the caucus rang with his praise ? 

Woman is no better than man ; but man and woman together 
are the perfect human being, the highest moral and intellectual force. 
Hence we do not only claim her right to vote, but exact it of her 
as her duty to civilization and society. Indeed, our opponents gave 
up the whole argument when they cut loose from Constantinople 
and the harem ; when they let woman go to church and choose her 
creed. The American woman will meet at the ballot-box the same 
men she sees in the lecture-room, the church, the theatre, the cars, 
and the public streets. We have outgrown Jewish, Greek, and Turk- 
ish barbarism ; and hence, long used to respect woman’s presence 
in those places, the vast majority of men obey there the laws of de- 
cency and good manners. No husband, this side of Turkey, objects 
to his wife’s presence in theatre, car, church, or street, because some 
rare miscreant may possibly insult or offend her there. Indeed, I 
may go further: the very bully who knocks your hat over your 
eyes at the polls would turn you out of his house if you uttered 
there a word disrespectful to his wife. He knows what is due to 
woman : let his wife go to the polls, and the rudest man will learn 
to carry his good manners there. 

None so simple as to dream that we are increasing the influence 
of woman. That is already omnipotent. I would rather lessen it. 
I am interested in this question because I wish to put recognized and 
responsible power where there already exists unrecognized influence. 
VOL, CXXIX.—No, 276. 30 
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Unrecognized influence is always dangerous; it is unheeded and 
unwatched, uneducated and irresponsible. I want it dragged to 
the light of day, measured, criticised, and held to its full responsi- 
bility. “It is the mothers and daughters of France,” says Tocque- 
ville, “ who have wrecked some of our noblest movements to help 
the millions,” and he traces it to their hidden and almost resistless 
influence acting unwatched, behind the scenes, under no sense of 
responsibility, open to no argument or appeal as to the forces they 
are setting in motion. 

“ Measures,” says Demosthenes, “ which the statesman has med- 
itated a whole year may be overturned in a day by a woman.” 
You can not abolish wives, nor sisters, nor mothers; hence you can 
not destroy woman’s influence. In self-defense, therefore, add open 
responsibility where there exists unobserved and irresponsible power. 


WENDELL PHILLIPs. 
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Il. 
MALTHUSLANISM, DARWINISM, AND PESSIMISM. 


Tue doctrine of the perfectibility of the human race was first 
systematically taught by a school of philosophical radicals toward 
the close of the last century. It was a natural outgrowth of the 
extravagant hopes that were created by the earlier stages of the 
French Revolution. Condorcet, while he was in hiding in order to 
escape the fate of the Girondists, showed the firmness of a philoso- 
pher by writing his “Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind,” 
in which he predicted the removal of all social and political evils, 
and the establishment of peace, virtue, and happiness over the 
whole earth. He was arrested before the work was completed, and 
escaped the guillotine only by a self-inflicted death. In England, 
William Godwin published, in 1793, his “ Political Justice,” in 
which he advocated the same doctrines that Condorcet had taught, 
and almost with equal peril to himself ; since the Government and 
the populace at that period, as Dr. Priestley found to his cost, showed 
little mercy to those who were accused of holding revolutionary 
opinions. Godwin attributed nearly all the vices and misery with 
which society is afflicted to bad government and bad laws. Reform 
these, he said ; do away with the institutions of property and mar- 
riage, which are based on monopoly and fraud, establish the equality 
of all men, and all wars and contentions will cease, and the spirit of 
benevolence, guided by justice, will distribute equitably the boun- 
teous fruits of the earth among all Persons questing to their sev- 
eral needs. (27 jis 4 phe 7ti+s ©) 

In 1798, as an answer té Godwin’s “ Political J ustice,” the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus published his “ Essay on the Principle of Population, 
or a View of its Past and Present Effects on Human Happiness.” 
This work had early and great success ; it formed the basis on 
which, in great part, during the first half of the present century, 
the English science of political economy was constructed. Of 
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course, it was deeply imbued with pessimist opinions. The author’s 
purpose was to show that the principal evils with which human so- 
ciety is afflicted are ineradicable, having their root in human nature 
itself, so that they are sure to break out anew, and with increased 
virulence, after any temporary alleviation. Misery and crime, he 
argued, are not produced to any considerable extent by laws and 
institutions of man’s device, and certainly are not curable by them. 
Poverty and want are their chief source, and these are the inevitable 
results of over-population and the consequent struggle for existence. 
A blind and insatiable craving urges man to multiply his kind, and 
the necessary consequence of gratifying this impulse is, that the 
increase of the population has a constant tendency to outrun the 
means of subsistence. At present, some restraint is put upon this 
increase by prudential considerations, since most persons consider 
the irremediableness of marriage, and fear to create an obstacle to 
their success in life by burdening themselves with the support of a 
family. Let us suppose, then, that this restraint is taken away by 
a removal of all the causes which now render it an act of impru- 
dence for either sex to gratify their natural inclinations. Let us 
suppose that property is equally distributed ; that marriage is no 
longer an indissoluble tie ; that wars and contentions have ceased ; 
that unwholesome occupations and habits of life no longer prevail ; 
that medical skill and foresight have stamped out all preventable 
diseases ; that the people no longer congregate in great cities, those 
nurseries of vice and disease, but are distributed over the face of 
the country, and are engaged chiefly in healthful agricultural oper- 
ations ; and that the community, as Plato recommended, undertake 
the whole care and support of all the children that are born, instead 
of allowing them to become a particular burden to their parents. 
Is it not evident that, under such circumstances, population would 
multiply more rapidly than ever, and that there would soon be, not 
only a lack of food, with a swift return of all the evils consequent 
upon poverty and famine, but even a want of standing-room for the 
multitudes claiming place upon the surface of the earth ? 


“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings and laws can cause or cure!” 


For the law is common to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
the human race included, that the rate of increase, however slow or 
rapid it may be, must operate in the way of a geometrical ratio. 
The same causes which double a population of one thousand will 
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double a population of one thousand millions. For example: a given 
rate of increase between 1790 and 1800 added only 1,200,000 to the 
white population of this country ; between 1830 and 1840 the same 
rate of increase added 3,600,000. Our population was more than 
doubled between 1790 and 1820; it was again more than doubled 
between 1820 and 1850. But the former doubling added less than 
five millions to our numbers, while the latter one added over ten 
millions ; and the next doubling, in 1880, will have added consider- 
ably more than twenty millions. Inevitably then, if the population 
increase at all, it must increase in the way of a geometrical pro- 
gression—that is, as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. 

But the means of subsistence, at best, can not possibly be made 
to increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio—that is, as the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. The surface of the earth affords only a lim- 
ited extent of ground, and this is of various degrees of fertility, 
large portions of it being hardly cultivable at all. By putting more 
ground in cultivation and improving the modes of agriculture, it is 
conceivable that, within twenty-five years, the quantity of food 
should be doubled, But it is not conceivable that more than this 
should be accomplished ; that is, that the second twenty-five years 
should make a larger addition to the existing stock than was ob- 
tained during the former period. Hence, under the most favorable 
supposition that can be made, beginning with an annual product 
equal to one million bushels of wheat, at the end of the first quar- 
ter of a century this might be raised to two millions, at the end of 
the second quarter to three millions, and at the close of the third 
period to four millions. 

Of course, the population can not actually outrun the supply of 
food, though it is constantly, as it were, striving to do so and bat- 
tling for the ground. It is restrained, first, by what Malthus calls 
the preventive check, which consists in the exercise of moral re- 
straint, whereby some persons repress their natural inclinations, and 
either do not marry at all, or postpone the time of marriage till com- 
paratively late in life. This check keeps down the increase of num- 
bers through diminishing the proportion of births. Where this fails 
to operate to a sufficient extent, the second, or positive, check must 
come into play, by increasing the number of deaths, through insuf- 
ficient nourishment, overcrowding, disease, and crime. Vainly does 
private munificence or public liberality seek to remove the proxi- 
mate causes of these evils. Interference only does harm. Leave 
the poor alone, then, say the Malthusians, to be chastised by fever, 
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hunger, and misery into a sense of their obligation to society to re- 
frain from increasing their own numbers. The more numerous the 
family of the pauper, the less claim he has to relief ; his own suffer- 
ing and that of his family must be his punishment, for thus only can 
his neighbors be taught prudence, Sanitary measures are equally 
inefficient. Check the ravages of the small-pox by vaccination ; 
then typhus fever, the Asiatic cholera, or a famine must supervene 
in order to keep down the superfluity of life. Hence McCulloch, a 
leading economist of this school, talked of “the irretrievable helot- 
ism” of the English working-classes, and advised his countrymen, 
in view of it, “to fold their arms and leave the dénotiment to time 
and Providence.” 

The theory of Malthus at once became popular in England, not 
only because it refuted the revolutionary doctrines of men like 
Godwin and the French Jacobins, but because it seemed to relieve 
the rich from any responsibility for the sufferings of the poor, and 
from any obligation to contribute to their support. “If my con- 
clusions are adopted,” said Malthus in his preface, “we shall be 
compelled to acknowledge that the poverty and misery which pre- 
vail among the lower classes of society are absolutely irremediable.” 
And these conclusions seemed incontrovertible, for they rested upon 
a basis of mathematical calculation, and were supported by an ap- 
peal to the obvious facts, that the poor man is made still poorer by 
the possession of a large family, and that destitution and suffering 
are most prevalent in localities where the population is most dense. 
Consequently, pauperism should be regarded as a crime, and should 
be stamped out, like the cattle-disease, by harsh legislative mea- 
sures. These opinions led to the enactment, in 1834, of the New 
Poor Law, the avowed purpose of which was to prevent what is 
called “ outdoor relief,” and to collect the destitute and starving in 
Union workhouses, where, as in jails, the separation of the sexes, 
the lowness of the diet, and the general severity of the regimen 
should be a terror to the evil-doers who had presumed to burden 
society with their superfluous progeny. If the crime was not liter- 
ally theirs, it was at any rate their parents’ fault, and the sins of 
the fathers must be visited upon the children in order to deter 
others from like offenses. “Go to the workhouse, or starve,” was 
henceforth to be the answer to all applicants for parochial relief ; 
and the reader of Dickens need not be reminded that many of them 
preferred the latter alternative. 

It seems strange that Malthusianism should become an accepted 
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doctrine not only with the Tories and the landed gentry, but with 
the Whig doctrinaires generally, the wealthy manufacturers, and 
especially the philosophical radicals of the Benthamite school, whose 
leaders were the elder and the younger Mill. The “ Edinburgh Re- 
view ” advocated it strenuously. Miss Martineau, of whom, as well 
as of Jeremy Bentham, it must be confessed that the practice was 
in strict conformity with the principles, inculcated it in a pathetic 
love-story, which formed one of her “Illustrations of Political 
Economy.” The Benthamites did not allow any morality of senti- 
ment or delicacy upon this subject to conflict with their principles 
of thoroughgoing utilitarianism ; for it was openly charged against 
some of their leaders, about 1830, that they caused placards to be 
posted in the most crowded districts of the great manufacturing 
towns, in order to teach the laboring poor the same detestable opin- 
ions and practices for disseminating which Besant and Bradlaugh 
have recently been convicted and punished. John S. Mill was so 
provoked with the people of the United States for multiplying 
rapidly that he pointed his censure of our folly with this coarse 
sneer, directed against the Northern and Middle States: “They 
have the six points of Chartism, and they have no poverty ; and 
all that these advantages do for them is, that the life of the whole 
of one sex is devoted to dollar-hunting, and of the other to breed- 
ing dollar-hunters.” 

But the triumph of Malthusianism lasted only for about half a 
century, and its decline and fall have been even more rapid than its 
rise. The tide turned about the time of the famine in Ireland in 
1846-47, and the consequent fearful exodus from that unhappy isl- 
and, which, in less than ten years, deprived it of full one fourth of 
its population. In 1845 the number of persons in that country was 
estimated at 8,295,000, and they were increasing with considerable 
rapidity. In 1851 the population was only 6,574,278 ; and in 1871 
it was less than five and one half millions, being a diminution of 
nearly thirty-five per cent. The Malthusians themselves were ap- 
palled at such a result. For the evil did not stop with the immediate 
diminution of numbers ; as usual in such cases, it was chiefly those 
who were in the flower of life, the healthy and the strong, who emi- 
grated, leaving behind them the aged, the feeble, and the diseased. 
Hence the people at home deteriorated in vitality and working 
power even in a higher ratio than their decrease in numbers. At 
the same period there was also a great emigration, though by no 
means to an equivalent extent, from England, and especially from 
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Scotland, where the great land-owners had acted on Malthusian prin- 
ciples by depopulating their vast estates, unroofing the cottages 
over their tenants’ heads, and thus compelling them to ship them- 
selves beyond sea. Then came the great trials of the Crimean war 
and the Indian mutiny, with the attendant difficulty of recruiting 
the army, so that the country awoke to a knowledge of the sad 
truth that, in banishing their people, they were drying up the 
sources of their productive power and their military strength. 

These events procured a hearing for the arguments with which 
Mr. Samuei waing, the noted traveler and social economist, Mr. W. 
T. Thornton, the author of “Over-Population and its Remedy,” 
Colonel P. Thompson, and others, had already vigorously assailed 
the doctrine of Malthus. In the pages of this Review also (October, 
1847, July and October, 1848), this pessimistic theory of popula- 
tion was impugned on general grounds and with facts drawn from 
American experience. At present, a mere glance at the considera- 
tions drawn from these various sources which afford a decisive 
refutation of Malthusianism must suffice. 

The actual limit to the growth of the population in any country 
is not the quantity of food which it alone is capable of producing 
from its own soil, but the quantity which it is able and willing to 
purchase from other lands. Practically, then, the only limit for it 
is the number, which the surface of the whole earth is capable of 
feeding. The world is far from being over-peopled yet, and the 
amount of food which it can produce is so immensely in excess of 
the present demand that any deficit in the supply can not reasonably 
-be anticipated for thousands of years to come. Europe alone is able 
to feed, from its own resources, a population five times as great as 
its present number, before it will be as thickly peopled and as fully 
cultivated as Belgium is now ; and the additional supplies which it 
might obtain, if needed, from our own Mississippi Valley, from 
‘South America, South Africa, Australia, California, and Mexico, 
are so vast that they can not be computed. Savage tribes do not 
multiply at all, but rapidly become extinct as soon as they are 
brought in contatt with civilization ; and even half-civilized races, 
like the Turks, Arabs, Tartars, Hindoos, and Chinese, are either 
stationary or diminishing in number. Turkey in Europe, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and Turkistan were probably more populous 
two thousand years ago than they are now. In every way, there- 
fore, man, not Providence, is in fault. The bounties of nature are 
practically inexhaustible ; but men are too ignorant, indolent, and 
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self-indulgent, too much the slaves of their lower appetites and 
passions, to profit by them. 

At present, therefore, and for an indefinite period still to come, 
the only limit to the quantity of sustenance which any nation is 
able to procure, either by cultivating its own soil or by importation 
from other countries, is the amount of wealth which it is capable of 
producing. Hence, civilized nations, let them multiply as fast as 
they may, do not direct their energies chiefly to the raising of food, 
but to the acquisition of wealth. And, for the attainment of this 
end, any increase of their numbers, far from being an obstacle, is a 
help ; for, if there are more mouths to be fed, there are more hands 
to feed them with. An increase of the population is pro tanto an 
increase of productive power, and it makes no difference whether 
the article produced is food or a commodity immediately exchange- 
able for food. One pair of hands, if allowed fair play, can more 
than satisfy the demands of one stomach, so that there will always 
remain a surplus for the gradual accumulation of wealth. Less 
than one fifth of the people of England now devote themselves 
directly to agriculture, because the other four fifths find that, in 
the various pursuits of manufactures and commerce, they can equally 
well obtain the means of satisfying their hunger, and gradually be- 
come rich by having a larger surplus. The increase of their num- 
bers does not compel them to cultivate inferior soils near home, but 
enables them to purchase grain and beef raised on the fat prairies 
of Illinois or the fertile plains of southeastern Europe. London 
taxes all the counties of England for sustenance ; England taxes all 
the countries of the earth for sustenance. Is there any greater hard- 
ship or difficulty in the latter case than in the former one? 

In these modern days, with our improved means of communica- 
tion by steam and telegraph, extreme poverty is the only possible 
cause of a famine ; and even this poverty is attributable not to the 
absolute lack of wealth, but solely to its unequal distribution. It 
was so in the Irish famine of 1846-47 and in the Indian famine 
two years ago. When the suffering was at its height, ship-loads of 
corn and meal were turned away from the Irish ports, and of rice 
from Madras and Calcutta, solely from the want of a market. In 
either case, also, great wealth was near at hand ; but it belonged 
exclusively to the few, and was accessible by the many only in the 
hard form of charity. The fate both of the Irish and the Hindoos 
was the more terrible because they starved in the midst of 
plenty. 
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On examining the facts in the case more closely, it will always 
be found that it is not the excess of population which causes the 
misery, but the misery which causes the excess of population. 
Hopeless poverty makes men imprudent and reckless, and leads 
them to burden themselves with a family because they can not be 
worse off, and there is no possibility of improving their condition. 
In Switzerland, where the land is parceled out among small pro- 
prietors, the peasantry obtain a comfortable livelihood, and there- 
fore increase so slowly that the population will not double itself in 
less than two hundred and twenty-seven years. In France, where 
also the land is cut up into very small estates, and the peasantry 
are vastly better off than in England, the rate of increase for the 
population for ten years is only five per cent. In England, for the 
same period, it was fifteen per cent. ; and in Connaught, the sink of 
Irish misery and degradation, between 1821 and 1831, it was as 
high as twenty-two per cent. In Galway and Mayo, notoriously 
two of the most destitute counties, during the same period, there 
was an increase in the one case of twenty-seven and in the other 
of twenty-five per cent.—nearly as great as in the United States, 
Thus the two extremes of general misery and general well-being 
produce very nearly the same effect on the movement of the popu- 
lation. 

In all old countries, which have long since outgrown what may 
be called the colonial period, during which, as in Australia and the 
western portion of the United States, the abundance and cheapness 
of new land waiting to be taken into cultivation tempt most of 
the people to engage in agriculture—in all old countries, I say, that 
is, throughout Europe and the most populous parts of Asia, the 
true law determining the increase of the population is the very 
opposite of that which the Malthusians sought to establish, They 
would have us believe that, in proportion as people are well off and 
have abundance of food, they multiply all the faster ; while the 
poorer classes, kept down by the positive check—that is, by the pri- 
vations, famines, and diseases generated by over-population—do not 
multiply at all. But the facts prove beyond all question that the 
increase of any class of the people is in inverse proportion to its 
wealth and social rank—that is, to the amount of sustenance which 
it can easily command. Universally the law is, that the numbers 
of the poor increase most rapidly, of the middle classes more slowly, 
and of the upper or wealthier ones either not at all, or so slowly 
as hardly to be perceptible. “ By a singular anomaly,” says Ali- 
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son, a well-informed English writer upon the subject, “ the rapidity 
of increase is in the inverse ratio of the means which are afforded 
of maintaining a family in comfort and. independence. It is 
greatest when these means are least, and least when they are the 
greatest.” 

Thus, in Sweden, the official returns from the census and the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages show that the rate of 
increase for the peasantry is nearly six times greater than that of the 
middle class, and over fourteen times greater than that of the nobles. 
In England it is a matter of common observation that the families 
of the nobility and landed gentry constantly tend to die out, and, if 
they were not recruited by promotions from the middle classes, the 
upper orders of society would gradually disappear. Of the barons 
who sat in the English House of Lords in 1854, the peerage of con- 
siderably more than one half does not date back beyond 1800; and 
not more than thirty of them can boast that their ancestors were 
ennobled before 1711. The continued and increasing opulence of 
the landed gentry of England is chiefly attributable to this cause ; 
since the diminution of their numbers tends, of course, to the con- 
centration of their estates. Celibate or childless lives are common 
among the younger sons of the nobility and gentry, while they are 
very infrequent in the classes of artisans and laborers. Even here, 
in the eastern part of the United States, the sons in educated and 
wealthy families marry later in life, and have fewer children, than 
those in the classes who live by handiwork ; while the Irish labor- 
ers are the most prolific of all. No further back than the beginning 
of this century, families containing from ten to fifteen children each 
were not infrequent here in New England ; now, one that has more 
than six is seldom found except among the very poor. 

Since 1850, therefore, English writers upon political economy 
have generally ceased to advocate Malthusianism and its subsidiary 
doctrines. Many, like Doubleday and Macdonell, besides those 
already mentioned, renounce it altogether ; others pass over it in 
silence, or, like Fawcett, lend it only a half-hearted support. Even J. 
S. Mill, who inculcated it like a fanatic in his great work published 
in 1847, seems to have changed his opinions entirely before his 
death. In his discussions with Mr. Thornton, he gave up “the 
wage-fund ” doctrine, one of the principal corollaries from Malthusi- 
anism ; and in his posthumous papers upon Socialism, published in 
the “ Fortnightly Review ” during the present year, he expressly 
teaches that misery causes an increase of the population, instead of 
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the converse proposition, that over-population produces the misery, 
which is the essence of the Malthusian theory. 

Singularly enough, in 1860, at the very time when this gloomy 
doctrine of “a battle for life” had nearly died out in political econ- 
omy, most of the authorities upon the subject having quietly aban- 
doned it as an indefensible speculation, it was revived in biology, and 
made the basis in that science of a theory still more comprehensive 
and appalling than that which had been founded upon it by Mal- 
thus. Among the countless forms of vegetable and animal life 
which are developed through the hereditability of casual variations 
from the ancestral type, “a struggle for existence” is constantly 
going on; and it is a necessary consequence of this struggle that 
the fittest forms—that is, those whose organs are best adapted to 
their surroundings—should survive, and that the others, the com- 
paratively unfit, should perish. “The struggle for existence among 
all organic beings throughout the world,” says Mr. Darwin, “ inev- 
itably follows from their high geometrical powers of increase” ; 
and he adds, “ This is the doctrine of Malthus applied to the whole 
animal and vegetable kingdoms.” Hence, every improvement, how- 
ever slight, in the adaptation of any species to its environment 
tends inevitably and mechanically, as it were, to make that species 
a victor in the battle with all its competitors not possessing such 
improvement. The accumulation of these improvements upon each 
other to an unlimited extent fully accounts for the marvelous adap- 
tations of means to ends in organic life which were formerly sup- 
posed to have been contrived and brought about by a designing 
mind, Every one admits that such adaptations exist ; Darwinism 
denies that they are purposed and intended adaptations. And this 
denial is based upon the Malthusian theory of over-population, and 
must stand or fall with that theory. 

Then we have only to recur to the facts which have disproved 
Malthusianism as a principle in political economy in order to find 
in them also a complete refutation of Darwinism. In the struggle 
for existence between the different classes of human beings, it is 
the lower classes which survive, because they are more prolific than 
those above them ; while the upper classes, just in proportion to 
the degree of their elevation, either increase very slowly, or tend 
to die out altogether. And this victory of the lower classes in the 
battle for life is a survival, not of the fittest, but of the unfittest, 
so that it constantly tends to a deterioration of the race instead of 
contributing to its improvement. Of course, the upper classes enter 
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into the contest seemingly with all the advantages on their side. 
According to Darwinism, the odds are altogether in their favor: 
for they have more developed, because better educated, intellects ; 
they are free from the many peculiar temptations to vice and crime, 
and the countless liabilities to disease, which beset the poorer classes. 
On account of their wealth, they have nothing to dread from a fam- 
ine, and very little from a pestilence, since by removal they can 
generally get out of its range. They are not early broken down by 
excessive toil ; they are not crowded together in unhealthy habita- 
tions ; they are protected against the extremes of heat and cold ; 
they have abundant opportunities, by which they profit more or 
less, for healthful exercise in the open air. Hence they have sound 
constitutions and transmit sound constitutions to their children, be- 
ing aided thereto, also, by a wider range of sexual selection in mar- 
riage. On account of all these favorable circumstances, the death- 
rate among them is very low—much lower than among those who 
are far beneath them in the social scale. 

But all these advantages, and the improved organization which 
is founded upon them, if considered as means and helps toward a 
victory of the upper classes in the battle for life, are as nothing 
when compared with the one signal disadvantage under which these 
classes labor, that the birth-rate among them, through their own 
fault, is very low, so that they increase slowly, or not at all. Na- 
ture is just : those who seem to be her pets are, for the very reason 
that they are more pampered than the others, in greater peril of ex- 
tinction. Among the combatants in the great struggle, those who 
triumph are almost always the more prolific, and those who are sat- 
isfied with food which, though coarser, is more abundant and ac- 
cessible. Those who are rich and are high in the social scale are 
too dainty in their appetites. They.prize too highly the luxuries, 
the social advantages, on which they have been fed. They will not 
imperil their position by contracting a hasty or otherwise impru- 
dent marriage, or by cumbering themselves with an inconveniently 
large family. In countries where the distinctions of rank are so 
strongly defined and deeply rooted as to appear insurmountable, 
many are contented to lead lives of licentious celibacy, because they 
dread social more than moral death. And everywhere, the men of 
affluence and culture, the highly born and highly bred—the Brah- 
mans of society, as Dr. Holmes calls them—prize the refinements of 
life, and the gratification of their social and artistic tastes, more 
than the homely comforts and enjoyments which any one may have 
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who can induce some good-natured woman to share them with him. 
Of course, their society soon becomes very select through becoming 
exceedingly small. “Old families,” as they are called, have a trick 
of rapidly dying out, as if to make room for a race of pretenders 
and parvenus. The Faubourg St.-Germain is not the only place in 
the world which is tenanted by the ghosts of a departed aristoc- 
racy. It is quite unnecessary to cite statistics in order to corrobo- 
rate these statements. Any one may convince himself of the truth 
of them who will look round among the families of his acquaint- 
ance, ascertain how many they consist of, and compare them with 
the families of the artisans and laborers in the next street. The 
poor have a much narrower range of enjoyments open to them than 
the rich ; the comforts of domestic life are about the only ones that 
are easily accessible to the lowly ; and who can wonder that these 
are early sought and highly prized ? 

This law respecting the relative increase of the several classes 
of the population is confirmed by the very fact, already mentioned, 
which seems at first to point to a different conclusion. Whenanew 
country is colonized, the indigenous barbarous tribes waste away 
before the advancing wave of civilization like snow under a July 
sun ; and this is certainly a victory of the superior race over the 
inferior. But here, again, the issue is determined in the main by 
the comparative fecundity of the competitors, and is but little affect- 
ed by the other advantages of organization on either side. The 
individual savage, as a general rule, has greater tenacity of life than 
his civilized rival ; his wants are fewer, he is satisfied with little and 
poor food, he can withstand greater hardships ; he can live in a 
desert where the white colonist would starve. But no matter; he 
is less prolific, and therefore invariably goes down in the struggle. 
Even before they are invaded by a civilized race, barbarous tribes 
produce so few children who come to maturity, and are so wasted 
by petty wars and disease, that it is doubtful whether, in the long 
run, they ever increase in number. The North American Indians 
whom our forefathers found here on their first arrival were certainly 
inferior, both in numbers and in the mechanic arts, to the races 
which had preceded them. Witness the structures reared by the 
mound-builders, and the implements found in them. The colonists, 
on the other hand, are drafted chiefly from the working-classes, who 
are the more prolific even before they leave their old home ; and, in 
their new one, the cheapness of land and food, together with the 
scarcity of labor, causes them to multiply like rabbits. There is 
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something almost marvelous in the rapid growth of the population 
in the early times in New England. Farmers, fishermen, and cler- 
gymen not infrequently seemed to vie with each other in the in- 
creasing size of their families. What wonder that the already 
dwindling tribes of the savages melted away before them ! 

When we extend our survey beyond the human race, we find 
the same law hold good for the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms, that the relative increase of numbers is mainly determined by 
the comparative fecundity of the species, irrespective of slight dif- 
ferences of external organization. The causes of success in the bat- 
tle for life seem to be physiological rather than morphological. 
Whether a given plant or animal shall be more or less prolific seems 
to depend in main part upon physiological processes internal to its 
constitution, and hardly at all upon the adaptation of its external 
organs to its environment. Hence, as its chance of survivorship is 
not increased by any morphological improvement which may happen 
to be induced upon it by casual variations, that improvement is use- 
less in the struggle and must soon disappear. 

Always the lower forms, which are more prolific, tend to be per- 
petuated at the expense of the higher ones, which are comparatively 
sterile. Hence, the most remarkable cases of fecundity are found 
very low down in the scale—among the insects, for instance, and 
among the fishes, rather than the mammals, Thus it is that some 
of the lowest genera of vegetable and animal life have come down 
to us almost unchanged from the earlier geologic ages ; while a 
multitude of higher types, far more recent in their introduction, 
have already died out. 

This conclusion will appear still more probable in view of a fact 
which Mr. Darwin himself, with his usual admirable candor in set- 
ting forth all the circumstances which make against his theory, as 
well as those which tend to corroborate it, mentions, that in propor- 
tion as a species varies from its original type, it tends to become 
sterile. The cultivated races which have been much changed by 
domestication seem to be cursed with barrenness. “Sterility has 
been said to be the bane of our horticulture” ; and Mr. Darwin 
adds that, on his view, “ we owe variability to the same cause which 
produces sterility ; and variability is the source of all the choicest 
productions of the garden.” 

An experienced breeder of domestic animals, who wrote in 1849, 
eleven years before Darwinism was invented, gives an amusing ac- 
count of his endeavors to improve the breed of pigs. Beginning 
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with a poor brute of the native stock, a typical specimen of all that 
a well-bred pig ought not to be or to do, except that it regularly 
produced twice a year a litter of sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty 
little grunters—“ reduplications of mamma ”—he endeavored, by a 
process of judicious selection and crossing, to develop a fatter and 
handsomer type. And he succeeded ; after not many years, the 
aristocratic tenants of his sties became miracles of fatness and mod- 
els of symmetry. But alas! when one attempts to improve upon 
nature’s handiwork, “things will somehow go aglee,” as the Scotch 
say. Now that his pigs were promoted into the upper classes of 
society, they seemed, like other aristocrats, to think that they had 
nothing to do but to eat, drink, and grunt ; they waxed fat and 
kicked ‘against the old command to increase and multiply. The 
litters dwindled to six, four, and at length to one ; “and we are in- 
clined to think that our experience was a sort of epitome of high 
breeding.” For he declares that the same law holds good in respect 
to artificial breeds of cattle ; the marvelously “improved shorthorns ” 
show an unmistakable tendency to become sterile and to revert into 
the mongrels that were the elements out of which they were con- 
cocted. 

So far, then, as either the various species of vegetable or animal 
life, or the different classes of human society, come into competition 
with each other at all, the balance of their respective numbers 
seems to be determined by the counteraction of two opposing forces, 
namely, by their relative fecundity and by any peculiarities of their 
organization and situation which enable them to contend successfully 
against superior numbers, Chief among these peculiarities is the 
comparatively abundant supply of their appropriate food ; slight 
morphological differences of organization either do not come into 
play at all, or exert little influence on the result of the contest. 
Since each of these forces operates as a check on the other, there is 
no tendency to an extreme result in either direction ; neither of the 
competing races is pressed to utter extinction, or is capable of mul- 
tiplying beyond a definite limit. Take the family of pachyderms, 
for instance. On Darwinian principles, the elephant must be con- 
sidered as a highly developed species of pig, and therefore as hay- 
ing competed in a struggle for existence with its ancestral type 
during the immense interval of time which must have elapsed while 
the development was proceeding. But even now, when the supe- 
riority of organization is greater than ever, what chance has the 
higher animal, which produces only about six young in a century, 
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of crowding out of existence the lower type, which multiplies from 
ten to twenty fold in the course of a single year? Or, on the other 
hand, what likelihood is there that prolific piggy will eat up all the 
food, and thus finally starve out his gigantic antagonist, whose size 
and strength enable him easily to defend his own feeding-grounds 
and watering-places against all intruders? Go back, then, to the 
supposed beginning of the contest, and ask what advantage in it 
would be acquired by a particular class of pigs through the very 
gradual elongation of their snouts, say, at the rate of half an inch 
in a century ; or how the long noses could have been perpetuated, 
on Darwinian principles, if they continued to be useless till they 
had nearly attained the length and flexibility of an elephant’s 
trunk, 

A similar instance may be taken from the order of the quadru- 
mana. The anthropoid apes are assumed to be highly developed 
species of monkeys, but they certainly seem to have gained no ad- 
vantage in the battle for life over their lower competitors through 
their superior organization, but rather to have lost ground in the 
struggle, since they are relatively so inferior in numbers that they 
appear to be in some dangér of extinction. Through being more 
prolific, less dainty in feeding, and abler to support changes of cli- 
mate and other altered conditions of life, the monkeys evidently 
have the better chance of survival. But the higher apes certainly 
will not be crowded out of life merely by the greater numbers of 
those below them, since they are abundantly able to protect them- 
selves against such encroachment. Here, again, the balance of op- 
posing tendencies seems to keep the relative numbers in the compet- 
ing species within definite limits, without permitting the complete 
triumph of either party. In many cases the existence and the greater 
fecundity of the inferior races is a condition of the survival of those 
above them, who are thus supplied with their necessary food. Thus 
the carnivora of Central Africa are more developed and more tena- 
cious of life than the herbivorous animals on which they prey ; the 
latter are thus prevented from multiplying unduly, though their en- 
tire extinction, of course, would be fatal even to their antagonists. 
In all these cases, and an indefinite number of others that might be 
cited, slight morphological differences, induced and perpetuated in 
the manner supposed by Mr. Darwin, would evidently be of no ac- 
count whatever in determining the issue of the contest. 

Malthusianism, then, is as completely disproved in biology as 
it previously had been in political economy ; and with it disappears 
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all that is peculiar to Darwinism. There is no such struggle for 
existence as is supposed to be induced by the tendency of every 
species to an undue multiplication of its numbers. No one species 
or form of life has any more reason to dread being killed out in 
such a contest than we human beings have to fear being starved 
through the over-population of the earth. And, even if a battle of 
this sort were possible, victory in it would not depend on superiority 
of organization. The existence not of the lower races, but of the 
higher ones, would be imperiled. We can foresee this result in our 
own case, whether we compare the different classes of human so- 
ciety with each other, or man himself, the order primates, with the 
inferior animals, In the grand “ struggle,” which will occur about 
the time of the Greek Kalends, the primitive stocks, such as Irish 
bog-trotters and Welsh peasants, would certainly “survive” the no- 
bility and gentry, though the latter profit by the accumulated ad- 
vantages of high breeding transmitted by direct inheritance through 
a pedigree extending back to William the Conqueror. And, in the 
final stage of the conflict, even these original poor representatives of 
humanity must die out long before some of the animals far below 
them. Those pests of our summer, the insect tribes, would sing the 
requiem of man, and feast on his remains. Accordingly, the only 
original and distinctive feature of Darwinism—its attempt to ex- 
plain away the argument from design for the being of a God by 
showing that the supposed adaptations of means to ends, and the 
admirably complex arrangements by which every portion of a liv- 
ing organism is fitted to do its proper work, may all be accounted 
for by the blind and unconscious action of mechanical principles 
and physical laws, without calling in anywhere a Divine purpose or 
a contriving Mind—must be regarded as a baseless hypothesis. A 
careful study of the successive development of the higher forms of 
life upon the earth does not invalidate, but fully confirms, the doc- 
trine which has been held by every great thinker, from Socrates 
down to the present day, that no organism could have been pro- 
duced without an organizing mind. 

The doctrine of the ascending successive development of the 
higher forms of life from the types immediately below them, each 
improved species first appearing in a germ transmitted from unim- 
proved parents, far from constituting a portion of Darwinism prop- 
erly so called, has been for centuries a favorite speculation, an ac- 
cepted theory, taught by some of the greatest thinkers in theology 
and philosophy that the world has ever known. It is merely the 
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doctrine of derivative creation, or, in other words, of creation in the 
germ, to be subsequently developed after a longer or shorter inter- 
val. St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Malebranche inculcated 
this theory without offense to the Church ; it was elaborately worked 
out and defended by Leibnitz as an essential part of his system 
of monadology ; and Charles Bonnet, a follower of Leibnitz, built 
upon this foundation his ingenious hypothesis of the emboitement 
of germs. Certainly, as Christian theists, holding fast our belief 
not only that every new species, but that each individual living or- 
ganism, originated in a special act of creation, we have no quarrel 
with the doctrine of the successive evolution from ancestral germs 
of higher and higher forms of life and mind. The record of such 
evolution is only the story of God’s providence and incessant crea- 
tive action throughout the long roll of the geologic ages of this 
earth, and extending back, perhaps, to the successive generation of 
new planetary and stellar systems out of primitive chaos. Who 
shall tell us either when God’s creation began or when it was fin- 
ished? The sole innovation of Darwinism upon this doctrine of 
evolution consisted in attempting to strip from it all proof of the 
incessant creative action of a designing mind, by reducing it to a 
blind mechanical process, necessarily resulting from inherent mud- 
born energies and productive power. And this attempt, resting 
solely upon the two unfounded assumptions of a battle for life and 
of the necessary survival of the higher organisms over the lower 
ones in that contest, it has now been shown, must be regarded as 
an ignominious failure. Yet the very making of this attempt con- 
tributed much to the speedy and joyful acceptance of the Darwinian 
hypothesis in certain quarters. It was the pepper which made the 
dish palatable to Huxley, Haeckel & Co.—that is, to those English 
and German naturalists whose previous bias in favor of materialism 
and fatalism indisposed them to recognize anywhere any proofs of 
the being of a God. 

But we have not yet witnessed the last or the worst consequences 
of the Malthusian theory of over-population. After inducing eco- 
nomical science to regard with hard-hearted indifference the misery 
of the poor, and to teach positive cruelty as the only means of 
diminishing the amount of their suffering, and after instructing 
biology to deny the validity of the principal argument for the being 
of a God, we have still to consider the results of the adoption of 
this ill-omened hypothesis into what may well be called the philoso- 
phy of despair. The atheists of Germany, where alone the infidel 
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doctrine is openly avowed and systematically taught in all its ap- 
palling consequences, have at last convinced themselves that atheism 
leads by necessary inference to pessimism. In their own sad experi- 
ence and their reasoned reflections upon life, they have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the fidelity of the picture which Jean Paul 
Richter presented only as an appalling “dream ”—that of a world 
without a God. A miserable world they find it to be, destitute 
alike of happiness, dignity, or hope ; and they passionately declare 
that man’s life in it is merely a confused noise between two silences, 
and is not only not worth living, but is an intolerable burden, so 
that the sooner it can be shaken off the better. An orphan universe, 
dust-born, generated and controlled only by the pitiless action of 
blind mechanical forces, allowing no sense of responsibility and no 
sanction for morality, void of any belief in the fatherhood of God 
or in the brotherhood of man, is a source only of misery and de- 
spair, and the best course for the conscious beings now doomed to 
inhabit it is to lead it to speedy painless extinction. It is over- 
peopled so far as it is peopled at all. Apply “the preventive 
check” of Malthus, therefore, in its full extent and with the utmost 
rigor. Let man cease to propagate his kind. We have no right to 
inflict the misery of existence upon a future generation, who have 
not been asked whether they were willing to endure the burden, 
and who, as they are not yet in being, certainly can not suffer wrong 
in not being called into existence, even if they should be foolish 
enough hereafter to regard their life as a blessing rather than a 
curse. The suicide of individuals is faintly condemned, not on the 
ground of its being in itself an immoral act, but because it would 
be partial and limited in its consequences, not accomplishing soon 
enough, if at all, the great purpose of bringing the whole world to 
an end through an act of cosmic suicide. It would be awkward, it 
is true, openly to counsel self-murder, since those who gave such 
advice might be called upon to act consistently with their principles ; 
and they confess the difficulty of ridding themselves altogether of 
a hankering after life and a fear to go down into the dark. Better 
allow the human race to die out quietly, as it would do were there 
no more births. Schopenhauer does not take so lenient a view of 
the case, for he coarsely says, “The truth is, men ought to be mis- 
erable, and they are so”; for they have committed the unpardon- 
able crime of being born. 

These are not merely the morbid fancies of a few misanthropes 
and eccentric thinkers, intent only upon startling the world with 
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their paradoxes. If they were so, it would be idle to call attention 
to them here, and to give them the notoriety which they covet. 
An isolated poet here or there, like Byron or Leopardi, can do little 
harm with his pessimistic imaginings ; as in Dante’s case, we can 
pardon some bad philosophy for much good poetry ; and we listen 
with only a silent protest to the ringing lines of the noble English- 
man, not fearing that any one will be made a convert by them: 


“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
Tis something better not to be.” 


But these German atheists and pessimists have multiplied till they 
have become a sect formidable alike from their numbers, their abil- 
ity, the fanatical zeal and persistency with which they preach their 
doctrines, and the extent to which they are already influencing 
opinion and conduct, not only in their own land, but in neighboring 
countries. The popularity of their writings indicates a peril with 
which civilization itself is menaced, through the corruption and reck- 
lessness of those who should be its safeguards—the upper classes of 
society. Of course their theory is not directly upheld or advocated 
in any seminary of learning which is under the immediate control 
of the government, but is zealously controverted, I believe, by all 
the official teachers of philosophy. Outside of the universities, how- 
ever, it has become as prevalent and as popular as Hegelianism was 
forty years ago. It has emboldened the anarchists, and made the 
men who are avowedly endeavoring to subvert all the institutions 
of society more daring and reckless than ever. The most danger- 
ous of all heresies is that which inculcates a contemptuous disre- 
gard of human life, since he who does not value his own safety 
will be most prompt and fearless in attacking the safety of others. 
Society can protect itself against the secret assassin, who has still 
some fear left of the scaffold and the axe as the punishment of his 
crime. Neither has it much reason to fear homicidal insanity, since 
madmen can not act in concert with each other, and an individual 
is easily overpowered and disarmed. But educated men, who have 
come to regard their own lives as only a burden to them, though 
they have been driven to despair, not by the privations and mis- 
eries which afflict the hopelessly poor, but by an insensate theory 
which teaches them to consider the existence of the human race 
itself as an intolerable evil, that can be abated most effectually by 
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_ reducing society to anarchy and ruin, and who have prepared them- 
selves for the admission of this theory by getting rid of all the 
restraints of morality and religion—these are foes truly formidable, 
against whom all the precautions and means of defense which gov- 
ernments can institute seem to be of little avail. This is the real 
ground of the terror recently inspired by the Nihilists in Russia 
and by the leaders of what is called “the social democracy” in 
Germany. These men have made themselves hostes humani generis. 
In the former case, the numerous adherents of the sect appear to be 
drawn exclusively from the upper classes of society, the populace 
being not only not with them, but against them, since the lower 
ranks believe both in religion and the Czar. In Germany, where 
infidel opinions have filtrated lower down through the strata of so- 
ciety, the laboring class have joined to some extent in the move- 
ment ; but the leadership of the party, both in theory and action, 
seems to be entirely in the hands of reckless educated men. These 
are the persons who recently attempted to assassinate both the Em- 
peror William and the Czar, and it is against them that the ener- 
getic proceedings of the Government in both cases have been di- 
rected. In each instance, the assassin seems to have attempted 
murder chiefly as a means of committing suicide, but with some hope 
also, through the turmoil and possible anarchy thus produced, to 
have accomplished something toward bringing the universe itself 
nearer to its termination. 

This lamentable state of things in respect to the opinions and 
the conduct of those who should be the better classes of society is 
not without a parallel at an earlier stage of the world’s history. 
We find a near approximation to it, if not its perfect counterpart, 
in the character and behavior of the Roman patriciate under the 
empire ; and a striking portraiture of its leading features might be 
drawn from the gloomy writings of Tacitus, Juvenal, and Suetonius. 
Most of the emperors were bad enough, but they were no worse 
than the classes whence the emperors were drawn, the patricians, the 
senators, and the high officers of the army and the administration. 
The old polytheistic religion had died out with these men, and a 
new system of faith had not yet found access to their minds, They 
had ceased to believe in anything except a debased form of Epicure- 
anism and the fatalism of the Stoics, which pointed directly to sui- 
cide whenever the means of sensual pleasure were exhausted. They 
were not cowardly or feeble in character, or uninstructed ; they had 
all the refinement and culture which belonged to their age, possess- 
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ing either immediately or by direct inheritance the brilliant accom- 
plishments, the learning, literature, and art of the Augustan period. 
They were not void of ambition and energy, since the only things 
which in their eyes still gave any zest to life were wealth, pomp, 
and power. They played for high stakes in any desperate project 
for amassing these prizes ; and if the game turned against them, 
and a brief intimation of the Emperor’s will arrived, they assembled 
their friends for a final joyous banquet, and then cheerfully swal- 
lowed poison or opened their veins in a bath. Life’s poor play was 
over, and they deemed themselves well rid of it. As they were men 
of utterly profligate lives, and there was almost a general license of 
divorce, they had no family attachments ; either they did not marry 
at all, or they took good care not to cumber themselves with chil- 
dren. Juvenal indignantly reproaches them for the means employed 
to this end 
“Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera lecto, 
Tantum artes hujus, tantum medicamina possunt.” 


For those who had great wealth, the surest mode of increasing their 
power and influence was to remain childless, and hold out hopes to 
legacy-hunters and those who sought to become their adopted heirs; 
thus they surrounded themselves with a stronger crew of adherents 
and dependents. Even the emperors, most of whom were childless, 
endeavored in this way to fortify their hold upon power ; and the 
alopted Cyesar, by taking immediately an active share in the gov- 
ernment, was allowed to taste by anticipation the joys of being the 
absolute master of the civilized world. The wiser heads among them, 
Augustus and Trajan, saw the extent of the evil ; they perceived 
that the interests of civilization were at stake, and that the state 
was in peril through the rapid dying out of the very classes which 
should have been its ornament and defense. They endeavored to 
apply a remedy, by multiplying laws in favor of marriage, and of- 
fering bounties and privileges to the heads of families containing 
children. The jus trium liberorum, by which the parent having at 
least three children was freed from all personal charges, was but 
one of a large number of enactments having the same end in view. 
But the plague had spread too far and struck too deep to be arrested 
by any process of legislation. The upper classes of society con- 
tinued to dwindle away and vanish from the stage, as if not only 
their morals and their civilization, but their very blood, had become 
corrupt ; and Rome at last fell because there were no longer any 
proper Romans left to defend her against barbarian inroads. 
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German pessimism as a system of philosophy is of very recent 
origin, though it has been rapidly developed into a complete theory 
of metaphysics, esthetics, and ethics, and is already practically 
applied as a body of principles to the regulation of the thoughts 
and the conduct of man. It is not older than Schopenhauer’s prin- 
cipal work¥“ The World as Will and Presentation,” which was 
nominally ‘published in 1818, though it hardly became known or 
exerted any appreciable influence before about 1850. Since that 
date the discussion of the subject has been active, and the doctrine 
has rapidly gained ground, its adherents constituting a numerous 
and zealous sect, so that the literature devoted to it is already of 
considerable dimensions. Besides Edward yon Hartmann, who in 
learning and ability has certainly the chief place among them, and 
in popularity and influence is not second to any of his philosophical 
contemporaries, a host of ethers have published works of more or 
less note in exposition and defense of the system. Among them 
may be mentioned Frauenstiidt, Bahnsen, Taubert, Mainliinder, Ve- 
netianer, and Du Prel. The two works bearing immediately upon 
that portion of the subject with which we are here specially con- 
cerned are, first, Philip Mainlinder’s “‘ Philosophy of Redemption,” 
a thick octavo, written with much literary skill and a fervid elo- 
quence, which was published at Berlin in 1876, and, secondly, Von 
Hartmann’s “ Phenomenology of the Moral Consciousness,” a very 
elaborate work, which first appeared in the same city only at the 
beginning of the present year. Each of these books particularly 
considers the duty and the means of effecting what they call “the 
salvation of the world ”—that is, of redeeming the universe from 
the burden of its miserable existence. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among the doctors of pes- 
simism in respect to the course of action to be pursued and the 
conduct which is to be enjoined upon their disciples. While they 
are all agreed as to the end in view, as to the expediency and the 
duty of bringing the world to an end as soon as possible, they differ 
in respect to the means to be employed, and the practicability of 
effecting their purpose at an earlier or a later day. None of them 
directly and openly counsel suicide, as it would be inconvenient for 
them to be called upon to “ reck their own rede,” and as the advice 
at best would be followed cnly by the proselytes of the sect. As 
yet, these are to be found only among the educated classes in Rus- 
sia and Germany, and their disappearance from the stage would 
stop the dissemination of their principles, while the rest of mankind 
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would then multiply all the faster. Only Schopenhauer, whose sus- 
picious and gloomy temperament made him familiar with the dark- 
est possible aspects of life, indirectly favors self-murder, by advis- 
ing men no longer to have any volitions whatsoever, and thereby, 
through mere passivity and inanition, to fall back into the compar- 
atively happy realm of nothingness whence they came. Hartmann 
justly objects that this amounts to a recommendation of the most 
painful form of death, by voluntary starvation, and would merely 
induce those who as yet are not converted to pessimism to increase 
in number more rapidly than ever, in order to fill the opening thus 
created. The disappearance of the enlightened few would thus tend 
to a permanent deterioration of the race, though not to its annihila- 
tion, nor to a permanent diminution of its numbers ; since the indo- 
lent, the reckless, and the base would soon occupy the ground which 
better men had foolishly abandoned. 

The bitter spirit in which Mainlainder writes is well indicated in 
a quotation which he makes from the posthumous memoirs of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. “I was not born,” says Humboldt, “in order 
to be the father of a family. Moreover, I regard marriage as a sin, 
and the propagation of children as a crime. It is my conviction 
also that he is a fool, and still more a sinner, who takes upon him- 
self the yoke of marriage—a fool, because he thereby throws away 
his freedom, without gaining a corresponding recompense ; a sinner, 
because he gives life to children, without being able to give them 
the certainty of happiness. I despise humanity in all its strata; I 
foresee that our posterity will be far more unhappy than we are ; 
and should not I be a sinner, if, in spite of this insight, I should 
take care to leave a posterity of unhappy beings behind me? The 
whole of life is the greatest insanity. And if for eighty years one 
strives and inquires, still one is obliged finally to confess that he 
has striven for nothing and has found out nothing. Did we at 
least only know why we are in this world! But to the thinker, 
everything is and remains a riddle ; and the greatest good luck is 
that of being born a flathead.” 

And to arrive at this conviction, we should add, is the natural 
consequence, even for the largest intellect, of having lived for eighty 
years in the world without any belief in the being of a God, and 
without any nobler purpose than that of self-aggrandizement. What 
Mainlinder immediately adds to this extract, though intended as a 
eulogy, is in truth a bitter satire upon Humboldt’s words and his 
conduct : “‘ Did we at least only know why we are in this world!’ 
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Then in the whole rich life of this highly endowed man, there was 
nothing, absolutely nothing, which he could have apprehended as the 
ultimate end and aim of life. Not the joy of creating ; not the price- 
less steps of genius advancing in knowledge ; absolutely nothing.” 

Very true! Without any consciousness of a higher purpose as 
our being’s end and aim than the mere gratification of curiosity, 
though this be dignified with the sounding name of “ the advance- 
ment of knowledge,” life would be destitute of either dignity, grace, 
or importance. It would not be worth living. 

In fact, this quotation from Humboldt contains the gist of Main- 
linder’s whole Philosophy ef Salvation. He has but one lesson to 
teach, and but one duty to inculcate : it is that of celibacy and per- 
fect chastity. In his preface, he boasts that he has not allowed 
atheism any longer, like religion, to rest upon a foundation of faith, 
but that its truth has been by him for the first time scientifically 
demonstrated. In his view of coming death, therefore, the wise 
man will no longer be troubled by any apprehension of a hereafter. 
Undisturbed by the thought either of a heaven or a hell, he will 
welcome the death-stroke as his introduction to a haven of rest, as 
the end of a life which has been only a prolongation of turmoil, 
labor, suffering, and anxiety. Nothing could sadden his last mo- 
ments of consciousness, except the reflection that he was to live again 
in his children ; that, in order to procure for himself a brief enjoy- 
ment, he had inflicted upon others the burden of an intolerable life, 
and thereby in so far had prolonged the sufferings of the universe. 

On the other hand, Hartmann earnestly protests against follow- 
ing such advice, on the ground that it would only intensify the 
action of causes already at work by which the highest interests of 
civilization are imperiled. His philosophy, like that of Hegel, 
prides itself on the reconciliation of contradictory principles, and is 
probably indebted to this its Janus-faced aspect for much of its 
present popularity. Thus he is an optimist, because he holds, like 
Leibnitz, that this is the best possible universe ; but he is also a 
pessimist, on the ground that the best is bad enough, and the pres- 
ent universe is so bad that it would be far better if it did not exist 
at all. In every respect, non-being is preferable to being, for it is 
incapable of the suffering which is inseparable from the very nature 
of existence. The only question left concerns the proper choice of 
means for bringing the world to a speedy and effectual termination ; 
and Hartmann maintains that, far from checking the growth of the 
population, the best course is to increase and multiply as fast as 
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possible. In proportion as the humar race becomes more numerous, 
the struggle for existence will be fiercer and more desperate, the 
misery so produced will be greater, and the combatants will be the 
sooner reconciled to the idea of giving up the fruitless contest alto- 
gether, and sinking back into the comparatively blissful repose of 
nothingness. Our duty, then, is not only to favor the growth of 
population, but in every way to promote the progress of enlighten- 
ment and the spread of civilization. Mankind must be educated up 
to pessimism ; all classes, all tribes and nations, must become con- 
vinced of the folly and misery of existence, before a concerted and 
vigorous effort can be made to get rid of the burden altogether. 
Meanwhile, not by a cowardly and selfish withdrawal from the con- 
flict, as Schopenhauer and Mainlinder recommend, leaving the 
ignorant multitude behind, deprived of their leaders and teachers, 
to multiply and suffer more than ever, but by entering heartily into 
the battle for life, bearing its sorrows and teaching others to bear 
them, may we hope to promote the final redemption of mankind 
from the woes which now afflict them. 

Three illusions must be entirely overcome, according to Hart- 
mann, before this consummation can be reached. The first consists 
in supposing that positive happiness is attainable by individuals in 
this life, at the present stage of development of the world’s history ; 
and he argues at great length that this doctrine is confuted by ex- 
perience. The second illusion is the belief that such happiness may 
be acquired hereafter, in a transcendent and immortal life beyond 
the grave ; and this belief is rejected, of course, as it conflicts at 
every point with the tenets of pessimism. The third stage of the 
illusion is that dream of the future perfectibility of the human race 
in which Condorcet and Godwin indulged, which is to be realized 
when the philosophical radicals shall have so far reformed all laws 
and political institutions as to establish upon this earth the perfect 
reign of liberty, equality, and fraternity ; to have finally dissipated 
this dream, as we have seen, is the glory of Malthusianism. Aid, 
then, in every way the advancement and diffusion of knowledge ; 
for “he that increases knowledge increases sorrow,” and men will 
thus the sooner outgrow these three forms of illusion. Favor the 
increase of numbers also, as civilization will thus be more rapidly 
diffused over all lands, and the evils caused by over-population will 
tend more and more to convince mankind of the misery of existence 
and the expediency of bringing the universe to an end. Positive 
happiness is unattainable ; but negative happiness, the painlessness 
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of non-existence, is a goal within our reach. There will be at least 
a rest from sorrow in the grave of all things. 

If the advice of Mainlinder were followed, Hartmann argues, 
the only consequence would be to degrade and brutalize humanity, 
to give ignorance, feebleness, and stupidity the victory over intellect 
and character, and to make the world more populous than ever with 
a debased type of inhabitants. Unhappily, many causes are even 
now at work to bring about this very undesirable issue. The ten- 
dency, already noticed, of the educated classes to die out altogether, 
while those far below them in the scale are multiplying with omi- 
nous rapidity, is the plague-spot of our modern civilization. I have 
pointed out its deplorable results in the case of the Roman Empire ; 
and the speedy decline and corruption, after the age of Demosthe- 
nes, of Athenian culture and refinement, are probably attributable, 
in a considerable degree, to the action of the same cause. It is the 
inherent vice of an aristocracy of wealth and intellect, who are in- 
tent upon nothing so much as the adoption of any efficient means 
for preserving the superiority of their class above the vulgar. But 
it is a suicidal policy ; for, while it has a deceptive semblance of 
strengthening the position and influence of individual families, 
through preventing these advantages from being parceled out 
among too many heirs, it is destructive of the best interests of the 
class as a whole, and must soon lead to its entire extinction. Civil- 
ization can not be kept alive and fransmitted undiminished to pos- 
terity, if the members of the educated classes think it a burden to 
have large families, and if even the women prefer to find some 
other vocation in life than that of bearing children and educating 
them. If a process of what the Darwinites would call “ negative 
selection” is to go on, if only the creatures of a lower type are 
freely to propagate their kind, the average level of the species must 
be lowered, and a general deterioration of society is inevitable. 
Persons of wealth, culture, and refinement, instead of adopting the 
selfish policy of Mainliinder, and taking care only for their personal 
redemption from the ills of life, should seek rather to transmit by 
inheritance their high qualities of mind and character to a future 
generation, and teach their children how to use these personal ad- 
vantages in continuous efforts to promote the civilization and en- 
noble the type of humanity. If they do not fill the vacant places 
on the earth’s surface, these will soon be occupied by the progeny 
of the ignorant and the debased, who in this respect are the danger- 
ous classes of society. 

Francis Bowen, 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MR. STANTON TO MR. BUCHANAN, 


[Tue editor of the “ North American Review” hopes that it is 
no longer rng for him to assure his readers that he takes part 
neither with the Trojans nor with the Tyrians in any of the vari- 


ous controversies which have so far been evoked from time to time 
by contributors to these pages. It is only by way, therefore, of 
what the lawyers call “abundant caution,” that the editor has 
thought it well to request his readers to remember this while read- 
ing the interesting extracts from the “Diary of a Public Man” in 


1861, which he is now laying before them; and that he now re- 
minds them of it in connection with the even more interesting let- 
ters of the late Mr. Stanton to the late President Buchanan, which 
appear below. 

These letters were handed to the editor for publication by a 
distinguished gentleman, who desires that his name may not for the 
present be made known, and into whose possession they came in- 
directly from a collection of private papers left by the late President 
Buchanan. Of their authenticity no more doubt can be entertained 
than of the importance of the light whicl they throw upon that 
twilight period just preceding the outbrean of the civil war, about 
which so little has ever been definitely and accurately known, and 
the interest of which grows with every passing day and month and 
year. As will be seen, these letters of Mr. Stanton bear directly 
upon the very grave and momentous events treated of in the ex- 
tracts which we give in the present number from the contempora- 
neous “Diary of a Public Man.” When we remember that Mr. 
Stanton, at the time when these letters were written, was bitterly 
— to Mr. Seward, and indeed to the whole Administration of 
Mr. Lincoln, while the diarist, on the contrary, lived in friendly and 
familiar relations with Mr. Seward, and was evidently more inclined 
to support than to assail Mr. Lincoln, the corroborative value of 
the letters to the diary and of the diary to the letters will be 
evident. Between them they illuminate one of the most tryin 
and important epochs of our own history, and indeed o all 
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modern history, with a clear and novel light. And, while the 
editor is in duty bound to make the most formal disclaimer pos- 
sible of any intention or disposition on his part to accept this 
light as final, he is sure that he will have the approval of all 
intelligent and candid readers for transmitting it to them exact- 
ly as it comes to him, without assuming in any way either to in- 
tensify or to mitigate it. It is tolerably certain that, at the time 
treated of in these letters and in the Diary, neither Mr. Stanton 
nor the diarist, nor indeed any man, no matter what his opinions or 
his powers may have been, can have been in possession of all the 
facts essential to forming a truly just judgment of the men, ora 
truly wise opinion as to the tendencies of the hour ; nor can we 
flatter ourselves with occupying a better position in regard to 
either, until we shall have exhausted all possible means of securing 
all possible information as to both.—Ebrvor. | 


Wasurncton, March 14, 1861. 
Dear Sir: Your favor was received last evening. I shall take 
care of it, so that when required it may be returned. There is no 
doubt of Sumter being evacuated ; report says the order has gone, 
but that I think is doubtful. You will have noticed the resolution 
introduced yesterday by Mr. Donglas in the Senate. That looks 
like a comprehensive platform for relinquishing everything in the 
seceded States, and even those who sympathize with them. To me 
it seems like the first steps toward a strictly Northern non-slave- 
holding confederacy. In the last ten days nothing has occurred 
here, to my knowledge, but what you will see in the newspapers. 
There has been no further action in respect to the Supreme Judge- 
ship. It is generally understood that Crittendon will not be nomi- 
nated. Judge Campbell has reconsidered his resignation, and will 
not resign immediately. The Court adjourns to-day. I am now 
writing in the Supreme Court-room. If the Court ever reassembles 
there will be considerable change in its organization. Judge Grier 
went home sick two days ago. Judge McLean is reported to be 
quite ill. Lincoln will probably (if his Administration continues 
four years) make a change that will affect the constitutional doc- 
trines of the Court. The pressure for office continues unabated. 
Every department is overrun, and by the time that all the patronage 
is distributed the Republican party will be dissolved. I hope that 
peace and tranquillity, with cessation from your intense labors, will 
long preserve you in health and happiness. 
Yours truly, 
Epwin M. Sranron. 
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P. S.—The Supreme Court have just decided Mrs. Gaines’s case 
in her favor, four Judges to three. The Chief Justice, Grier, and 
Catron dissenting. They have also decided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment have no power to coerce the Governor of a State to return 
a fugitive from justice, although it is his duty to comply with the 
demand. Yours, E. M. 8. 


Wasurnetox, April 3, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Although a considerable period has elapsed since 
the date of my last letter to you, nothing has transpired here of in- 
terest but what is fully detailed in the newspapers. Mr. Toucey 
left here last week ; Judge Black is still in the city. General Dix 
made a short visit at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Holt, I think, is still here, but I have not seen him for several 
days. You of course saw Thompson’s answer and Mr. Holt’s reply. 
I have not had any intercourse with any of the present Cabinet, ex- 
cept a few brief interviews with Mr. Bates, the Attorney-General, 
on business connected with his department. Mr. Lincoln I have 
not seen. He is said to be very much broken down with the pres- 
sure that is upon hin in respect to appointments. 

The policy of the Administration in respect to the seceding States 
remains in obscurity. There has been a rumor for the last two or 
three days that, notwithstanding all that has been said, there will 
be an effort to reénforce Fort Sumter. But I do not believe a word 
of it. The special messenger, Colonel Lamon, told me that he was 
satisfied it could not be done. 

The new loan has been bid for at better rates than I anticipated, 
and I perceive General Dix was one of the largest bidders at the 
highest rates. The new tariff bill seems to give the Administration 
great trouble ; and luckily it is a measure of their own. The first 
month of the Administration seems to have furnished an ample 
vindication of your policy, and to have rendered all occasion of 
other defense needless. The rumors from Richmond are very 
threatening ; secession is rapidly gaining strength there. Hoping 
that you are in the enjoyment of good health and happiness, 

I remain as ever, yours, 
Epwin M. Sranton. 


P. S. 12 o’clock.—The Secretary of the Treasury has determined 
to reject all the bids for the new loan under $94. . . . He could 
have obtained the whole amount at ninety-three and a half. Riggs 
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thinks the Secretary has made a great mistake in not taking the 
whole sum, and that he will not get as good terms at ninety-three 
and a half in future. There are no bids here taken. E. M.S. 


Wasuineton, April 12, 1861. 

Dear Sir: We have the war upon us. The telegraphic news 
of this morning you will have seen before this reaches you. The 
impression here is held by many— 

1. That the effort to reénforce will be a failure. 

2. That in less than twenty-four hours from this time Anderson 
will have surrendered. 

3. That in less than thirty days Davis will be in possession of 
Washington. Yours truly, 


Epwin M. Sranrton. 
His Excellency James Bucnanan. 


Wasurnoton, May 11, 1861. 

Dear Sir: Your letter by Mr. Magraw was received, and I 
designed to send an answer by him, but he left here without my 
knowledge. On the 24th of April, the day after the Baltimore riot, 
and again on blue Tuesday, the day before the arrival of the New 
York regiments, I wrote to you. 

These letters will probably reach you some time, if they have 
not already arrived ; but I regret their miscarriage, as they kept up 
a regular chain of Washington events from the date of Lincoln’s 
first proclamation after the capture of Sumter, and since that time 
incidents have passed so rapidly that I can not recall them in their 
order. 

The fling of Mr. F. W. Seward about “negotiations” would 
merit a retort if there were an independent press, and the state of 
the times admitted discussion of such matters. The negotiations 
carried on by Mr. Seward with the Confederate Commissioners 
through Judge Campbell and Judge Nelson will some day, perhaps, 
be brought to light, and, if they were as has been represented to 
me, Mr. Seward and the Lincoln Administration will not be in a 
position to make sneering observations respecting any negotiations 
during your Administration. It was in reference to these that 
Jefferson Davis, in his message, spoke with so much severity. You 
no doubt observed his allusion to informal negotiations throuzh a 
person holding a high station in the Government of the United 
States, and which were participated in by other persons holding 
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stations equally high. I have understood that Judge Campbell was 
the person alluded to, and that Judge Nelson, and perhaps Catron, 
were the other persons cognizant of Mr. Seward’s assurances respect- 
ing the evacuation of Fort Sumter. Mr. Holt is still here ; Judge 
Black has been absent some weeks, but returned night before last. Mr. 
Holt stays at home pretty closely, and I have met him very seldom, 
though I occasionally hear of his visiting some of the departments. 
The state of affairs is tolerably well detailed in the public prints. 
But no description could convey to you the panic that prevailed 
here for several days after the Baltimore riot, and before communi- 
cations were reopened. This was increased by reports of the trepi- 
dation of Lincoln that were circulated through the streets. Almost 
every family packed up their effects. Women and children were 
sent away in great numbers ; provisions advanced to famine prices. 
In a great measure the alarm has passed away, but there is still a 
deep apprehension that before long the city is doomed to be the 
scene of battle and carnage. In respect to the military operations 
going on or contemplated, little is known until the results are an- 
nounced in the newspapers. General Scott seems to have carte 
blanche. Ue is, in fact, the Government, and, if his health contin- 
ues, Vigorous measures are anticipated. For the last few days I 
have been moving my family, my former residence being made un- 
pleasant by troops and hospitals surrounding me. In the present 
state of affairs I do not like to leave home, or I would pay youa 
visit ; but no one knows what may happen any day, or how soon 
communications may be again interrupted. Marching and drilling 
are going on all day in every street. The troops that have arrived 
here are in general fine-looking, able-bodied, active men, well 
equipped, and apparently ready and willing for the service in which 
they are engaged. Your cordial concurrence in the disposition to 
maintain the Government and resist aggression gives great satis- 
faction, and I am pleased to observe a letter from you in the “ Intel- 
ligencer” of this morning. I beg you to present my compliments 
to Miss Lane. There are many stories afloat among the ladies in 
the city that would amuse her, but, as they are no doubt told her 
by lady correspondents, it is needless for me to repeat them. I hope 
you may continue in the enjoyment of good health, and remain 
with sincere regard, 
Yours truly, 
Epwin M. Sranrton, 


v 
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Wasurneton, May 19, 1861, 

Dear Sir: You will see in the New York papers Judge Camp- 
bell’s report of the negotiation between himself and Mr. Seward, to 
which I referred in my letter of last week. They had been related to 
me by the Judge, about the time they closed. Mr. Seward’s silence 
will not relieve him from the imputation of deceit and double dealing 
in the minds of many, although I do not believe it can justly be 
imputed to him. Ihave no doubt he dJelieved that Sumter would be 
evacuated, as he stated it would be. But the war-party overruled 
him with Lincoln, and he was forced to give up, but could not give 
up his office. That is a sacrifice no Republican will be apt to make. 
But this correspondence shows that Mr. Frederick Seward was not 
in the line of truth when he said that negotiations ceased on the 4th 
of March. The “ New York Evening Post” is very severe on Judge 
Campbell, and very unjustly so, for the Judge has been as anxiously 
and patriotically earnest to preserve the Government as any man 
in the United States, and he has sacrificed more than any Southern 
man rather than yield to the secessionists. I regret the treatment 
he has received from Mr. Seward and the “ Post.” 

Nothing new has transpired here since my last letter. I am per- 
fectly convinced that an attack will be made and a battle fought for 
this city before long. 

With sincere regard, I remain yours truly, 
Epwin M. Sranton. 
His Excellency James Bucnanan. 


Wasurneton, June 8, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Your friends here are very much gratified by Judge 
Black’s report of improvement in your health, The accounts we 
have had occasioned a great deal of solicitude concerning you ; but 
I trust that you may now be speedily restored. I have not written 
to you for some time, because there was nothing to communicate 
that would cheer or gratify you. While every patriot has rejoiced 
at the enthusiastic spirit with which the nation has aroused to main- 
tain its existence and honor, the peculation and fraud that immedi- 
ately spring up, to prey upon the volunteers and grasp the public 
money as plunder and spoil, have created a strong feeling of loathing 
and disgust. And no sooner had the appearance of imminent dan- 
ger passed away, and the Administration recovered from its panic, 
than a determination became manifest to give a strict party direc- 
tion, as far as possible, to the great national movement. After a 
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few Democratic appointments, as Butler and Dix, everything else 
has been exclusively devoted to black Republican interests. This 
has already excited a strong reactionary feeling not only in New 
York, but in the Western States. General Dix informs me that he 
has been so badly treated by Cameron, and so disgusted by the gen- 
eral course of the Administration, that he intends immediately to re- 
sign. This will be followed by a withdrawal of financial confidence 
and support to a very great extent. Indeed, the course of things for 
the last four weeks has been such as to excite distrust in every de- 
partment of the Government. The military movements, or rather 
inaction, also excite great apprehension. It is believed that Davis 
and Beauregard are both in this vicinity—one at Harper’s Ferry, 
the other at Manassas Gap—and that they can concentrate over 
sixty thousand troops. Our whole force does not exceed forty-five 
thousand. It is also reported that discord exists between the Cab- 
inet and General Scott in respect to important points of strategy. 

Our condition, therefore, seems to be one of even greater dan- 
ger than at any former period, for the consequence of success by 
the secessionists would be far more extensive and irremediable than 
if the Capitol had been seized weeks ago. Ould is reported as 
having gone off and joined the secessionists. Harvey, the new 
Minister to Spain, it is discovered, was a correspondent with the 
secessionists, and communicated the designs and operations of the 
Government to Judge McGrath. It is supposed he will be recalled. 
Cassius Clay has been playing the fool at London, by writing let- 
ters to the “Times,” which that paper treats with ridicule and con- 
tempt. The impression here is, that the decided and active coun- 
tenance and support of the British Government will be. given to 
the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Holt is still here, but I seldom see 
him. Judge Black is also here. I should have visited you, but 
dare not leave town even for one night. Our troops have slept on 
their arms nearly every night for a week, anticipating attack. 

Hoping to hear of your restoration to good health, 

I remain, as ever, truly yours, 
Epwiy M. Stanton. 


Wasunveton, June 12, 1861. 
Dear Sir: I had written to you the day before your letter was 
received, and am very glad to learn that your health is still improv- 
ing. Shortly after the 4th of March I saw Mr. Weaver, and told 
him to let me know, in case there should appear any disposition to 
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interfere with him, and I would exert myself to have him retained. 
He expressed himself so confidently of his security, that any inter- 
position of mine would have appeared gratuitous, if not imperti- 
nent. But, before your last letter reached here, he called and said 
he had been removed. He said he did not desire to be reinstated 
in it, preferring to enter the military service, and desiring a cap- 
tain’s commission. While’I think his restoration might be accom- 
plished, the other is more doubtful, as it is generally understood 
that Mr. Cameron has bestowed all the military posts. I shall, how- 
ever, do all in my power to accomplish what Mr. Weaver desires, on 
account of the interest you take in his welfare. We have this 
morning disastrous news from Fortress Monroe. The rumor is that 
the sacrifice of life at Bethel Bridge was very great, and it is ina 
great measure attributed to the incompetence of the commanding 
officer. There is much reason to fear that other disasters from simi- 
lar cause will occur, The recent appointments in the army are 
generally spoken of with great disapprobation. General Dix is 
very much chagrined with the treatment he has received from the 
War Department, and on Saturday I had a letter declaring his in- 
tention to resign immediately. He would in my opinion be a serious 
loss to the service. The rumored appointment of Cummings of the 
“ Bulletin,” as brigadier-general and quartermaster-general, has pro- 
duced very general dissatisfaction and distrust. The appointment 
has been announced as having been certainly made, but I do not 
believe that it has been. I had a letter this week from your friend 
General Harney. He feels himself very badly treated by the Admin- 
istration. Last month he was ordered to Washington without any 
reason but suspicion of his loyalty. Being satisfied on that point, he 
was restored to his command, and is now again superseded, without 
any explanation, and is disgraced by being left without any command. 
Since this letter was commenced, the brother of General Butler has 
arrived from Fort Monroe, and reports the whole loss of our 
troops at fourteen killed and forty-four wounded. This is so 
greatly below the former reports, which set down our loss at over 
one thousand, that it affords great reliet. There is great anxiety 
to hear from Harper’s Ferry. The movement in that direction a few 
days ago, you have no doubt seen in the papers. Much appre- 
hension is felt here, as to the expedition, and there is some uneasi- 
ness lest an attack on this city will be induced by withdrawal of so 
large a portion of the military force. 

Harvey’s treachery is much talked of. The foreign indications 
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by yesterday’s steamer are considered more favorable than hereto- 
fore. 
I beg you to present my compliments to Miss Lane, and with 
sincere regard, 
I remain yours truly, 
Epwin M. Sranton. 


Wasurneton, July 16, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Your favor, with the continuation of the historical 
sketch, was duly received. Last evening Judge Black and General 
Dix met at my house and consulted together in regard to it. We 
concur in opinion that a publication at present would accomplish no 
good. The public mind is too much excited on other topics to give 
attention to the past, and it would only afford occasion for fresh, 
malignant attacks upon you. . . . At all events a stronger impression 
will hereafter be produced when the public feeling is more tranquil. 
The narration appears to me to be a clear and accurate statement of 
the events of the period to which it relates, with one exception of 
no material consequence, in respect to which, the recollection of 
Judge Black, General Dix, and myself is somewhat different 
from the statement. Speaking of the order to the Brooklyn 
not to disembark the forces sent to Pickens, unless that fort were 
attacked, you mention it as having been made with the entire una- 
nimity of your Cabinet and the approval of General Scott. That he 
approved it is fully shown by Mr. Holt’s note to you; but our recol- 
lection is, that in the Cabinet it was opposed by Judge Black, Gen- 
eral Dix, and myself. I do not know that there is now any reason 
to question the wisdom of the measure. It may have saved Pick- 
ens from immediate attack at that time; and I have understood 
that General Scott says that Pickens could not have been success- 
fully defended if it had then been attacked, and that he speaks of 
this as a blunder of the Confederates. In this view, the wisdom of 
the measure is fully vindicated ; and at the time it was supported 
by the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, to whose de- 
partments the subject appertained. So far, however, as your Ad- 
ministration is concerned, its policy in reference to both Sumter 
and Pickens is fully vindicated by the course of the present Admin- 
istration for forty days after the inauguration of Lincoln. No use 
was made of the means that had been prepared for reénforcing 
Sumter. A Republican Senator informed me, a short time ago, 
that General Scott personally urged him to consent to the evacua- 
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tion of both Sumter and Pickens; and it is a fact of general noto- 
riety, published in all the papers at the time and never contradicted, 
that not only the General, but other military men who were con- 
sulted, were in favor of that measure. Whatever may be said 
. . «. now, I think that the public will be disposed to do full 
justice to your efforts to avert the calamity of civil war; and 
every month for a long time to come will, I am afraid, furnish 
fresh evidence of the magnitude of that calamity. The impression 
that Mr. Weaver had received an army appointment proved to be 
a mistake ; it was another Weaver who was appointed. General 
Dix is still here. He has been shamefully treated by the Adminis- 
tration. We are expecting a general battle to be commenced at 
Fairfax to-day, and conflicting opinions of the result are enter- 
tained. 
With sincere regard, I remain, as ever, 
Truly yours, 
Epwin M. Sranron. 
His Excellency James Bucnanan. 


Wasninoton, July 26, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Three days ago I received the inclosed letters under 
cover addressed to me. Upon reading the first sentence, I perceived 
there must be some mistake, and, turning over the leaf, saw that 
the address was to Judge Black, and I therefore return them un- 
read. I should have handed them to him, but have not seen him 
since they were received, and am informed that he left here some 
days ago. The dreadful disaster of Sunday can scarcely be men- 
tioned. The imbecility of this Administration culminated in that 
catastrophe —an irretrievable misfortune and national disgrace 
never to be forgotten are to be added to the ruin of all peaceful 
pursuits and national bankruptcy as the result of Lincoln’s “run- 
ning the machine” for five months. You perceive that Bennett 
is for a change of the Cabinet, and proposes for one of the new 
Cabinet Mr. Holt. . . . It is not unlikely that some change in the 
War and Navy ‘Departments may take place, but none beyond 
these two departments until Jefferson Davis turns out the whole 
concern. The capture of Washington seems now to be inevitable 
—during the whole of Monday and Tuesday it might have been 
taken without any resistance. The rout, overthrow, and utter 
demoralization of the whole army is complete. Even now I doubt 
whether any serious opposition to the entrance of the Confeder- 
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ate forces could be offered. While Lincoln, Scott, and the Cabi- 
net are disputing who is to blame, the city is unguarded and the 
enemy at hand. General McClellan reached here last evening. 
But, if he had the ability of Crsar, Alexander, or Napoleon, what 
can he accomplish? Will not Scott’s jealousy, Cabinet intrigues, 
Republican interference, thwart him at every step? While hoping 
for the best, I can not shut my eyes against the dangers that beset 
the Government, and especially this city. It is certain that Davis 
was in the field on Sunday, and the Secessionists here assert that 
he headed in person the last victorious charge. General Dix is in 
Baltimore. After three weeks’ neglect and insult he was sent there. 
The warm debate between Douglas’s friend Richardson and Ken- 
tucky Burnett has attracted some interest, but has been attended 
with no bellicose result. Since this note was commenced, the morn- 
ing paper has come in, and I see that McClellan did noé arrive last 
night, as I was informed he had. General Lee was after him, but 
will have to wait awhile before they can meet. 
Yours truly, 
Epwin M. Sranton, 

His Excellency James Bucwanan. 





























IV. 


THE DIARY OF A PUBLIC MAN. 


UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


PART IV. 


MAJOR ANDERSON AND FORT SUMTER. 


Washington, March 6th.—To-day came to see me, having 
come directly through from Montgomery, stopping only a day in 
Charleston on the way, where he saw and had a long conversation 
with Major Anderson, who is a connection by marriage of his wife, 
and with whom he has long been on terms of particular good will. 
He astonishes me by his statements, which I can not doubt, as to 
the real status of things at Fort Sumter. That Major Anderson 
transferred his garrison to Fort Sumter from Fort Moultrie of his 
own motion, on discretionary instructions received last winter from 
the War Department, he has no sort of question ; and indeed his 
very particular account given to me of the circumstances attending 
the act of transfer is most interesting—so interesting that I have 
asked him and he has promised to write it out for me, as it is too 
long for me to set down here. He tells me Major Anderson has no 
expectation whatever of the reéstablishment of the Government over 
the seceded States, and that he intends to be governed in his own 
future course (military considerations and the question of subsist- 
ence of course apart) by the course of his own State of Kentucky. 
He does not sympathize at all with the States which have now 
seceded, but he thinks the provocation given them in the action 
and attitude of the Northern abolitionists an adequate provocation; 
and assures me that in his opinion Major Anderson would un- 
hesitatingly obey the orders of a Confederate Secretary of War 
were Kentucky to withdraw from the Union and join this new and 
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menacing organization. Fortunately, there seems no immediate 
likelihood of this, but it shows how much more perilous the situ- 
ation is than I own I had allowed myself to think, and how mis- 
chievous in its effects has been the leaving open through all these 
years of the question of States rights, their exact limitations, and 
their relations to the Federal Government. is convinced that 
Major Anderson would never have abandoned Fort Moultrie had he 
not thought wise to remove himself from a position in which he was 
liable to be commanded by the authorities of South Carolina, his 
determination being to retain the control of the position primarily 
in the interest of his own Commonwealth of Kentucky, so that 
Kentucky might in no way be committed by his action either for 
or against the retention of the forts in Charleston Harbor. I asked 
to go with me and state these facts to Mr. Lincoln, pointing 
out to him their grave importance, and the decisive influence which 
an accurate knowledge of the feelings and disposition of Major 
Anderson might have upon the President’s judgment of what may 
be expedient to be done in this most dangerous matter. His own 
conviction as to the quiet and positive character of Major Ander- 
son, of whom he tells me that, though not a man of unusual abili- 
ties in any way, he is a very resolute and conscientious man, hold- 
ing stubbornly to his own ideas of duty, I told him I was sure 
would weigh much more with the President than any representa- 
tions on the subject coming through a third party possibly could. 
He was quite averse to doing this at first, but finally consented, on 
my urgent representations, to do so, and I have written a note this 
afternoon to the President, asking his permission to call on him 
about a public matter at some hour which may suit him to-morrow. 








THE SECESSIONISTS AT MONTGOMERY. 


Of the proceedings at Montgomery —— gives me an account at 
once grotesque and saddening. He tells me that a sharp division is 
already showing itself in the councils of the secession leaders. Mr. 
Toombs has the wildest ideas of the immediate recognition by Eng- 
land and France of the new government, and insists that no conces- 
sion shall be made to public opinion in those countries or in the North 
on the question of slavery. “Cotton is king” is in his mouth all 
the time. Mr. Memminger, the South Carolinian Secretary of the 
Treasury, thinks much the ablest man they have there, and he 
takes a more business-like view of the situation, being of the opin- 
ion that, unless something is done to secure the seceded States under 
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their new nationality a solid basis of credit abroad, they wil! not be 
able to carry on the ordinary operations of a government for any 
great length of time. None of them anticipate hostilities, and I am 
glad to learn from —— that the number of persons of any weight 
and credit among them, who are disposed so to press matters in 
any direction as to make hostilities probable, is very small. Even in 
Charleston assures me there is a perfect good temper shown 
in all intercourse between the United States authorities and those 
who have the present direction of affairs there. At Montgom- 
ery found the women much more violent and disposed to 
mischief than the men, many ladies almost openly expressing 
their wish to see the “Confederate flag” planted at Washing- 
ton. It appears too, that of this same Confederate flag a num- 
ber of models have been furnished by ladies. Copies of some 
of these had brought on, and he exhibited them to me. No- 
thing can be imagined more childish and grotesque than most of 
them were. The abler men at Montgomery he tells me are urgent 
that the seceded States should claim the flag of the United States 
as their own, a proposition which I should suppose would be quite 
agreeable to Mr. Sumner and others who have not yet got over 
their disposition to denounce the Union as a “ covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell.” I asked —— what these people 
really mean to do or to attempt to do about patents, showing him 
some of my letters from home, which clearly indicate the trouble 
brewing in our part of the country on that very important subject. 
He could give me no reassuring views of the matter, but, on the 
contrary, led me to think that the seceded States will try to raise a 
revenue by exacting heavy sums of patentees for a recognition of 
their rights within the territory of those States. Such measures, 
like the adoption last week by their Congress of an act throwing 
open the coasting-trade of all the seceded States to the flags of all 
nations on equal terms, are too clearly aimed at the material interests 
and prosperity of the country not to arouse extreme and legitimate 
irritation. They are a sort of legislative war against the rest of 
the Union, which may lead, before we are well aware of it, into 
reprisals and warfare of a more sanguinary kind. 











MR. SEWARD’S NEGOTIATIONS WITH VIRGINIA. 


I asked what information he brought as to the relations be- 
tween the people at Montgomery and the border States, especially 
Virginia. He had no doubt, from what he heard there, that Virginia 
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will secede, and was apparently very much surprised when I gave 
him my reasons for believing that nothing of the sort was to be ex- 
pected. When I told him, as, in view of his position relatively to 
the well-disposed people of the South and of his intention to see the 
President to-morrow, I thought it right to tell him, that a messenger 
—and a messenger enjoying the direct personal confidence of Mr, 
Seward—left Washington this morning for Richmond with positive 
assurances as to the intention of the new Administration that no 
attempt should be made either to reénforce or to hold Fort Sumter, 
he was greatly surprised, but was forced to admit that such a com- 
munication might greatly alter the aspect of things and strengthen 
the hands of the Union men in Virginia. He thought it would, if 
made known, produce a great effect even at Montgomery. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. LINCOLN, 


March 7th.—Early this morning I received a message from the 
President, making an appointment for this afternoon. I called for 
at his hotel and we drove to the White House. I could not 
help observing the disorderly appearance of the place, and the 
slovenly way in which the service was done. We were kept wait- 
ing but a few moments, however, and found Mr. Lincoln quite 
alone. He received us very kindly, but I was struck and pained by 
the haggard, worn léok of his face, which scarcely left it during the 
whole time of our visit. I told the President, in a few words, why 
we had asked for this interview, and then fully explained to 
him, as he had to me yesterday, the situation at Fort Sumter. It 
seemed to me that the information did not take the President en- 
tirely by surprise, though he asked two or three times over 
whether he was quite sure about Major Anderson’s ideas as to his 
duty, in case of any action by Kentucky; and, when had re- 
peated to him exactly what he had told me as to the language used 
to himself by Major Anderson, Mr. Lincoln sat quite silent for a 
little while in a sort of brooding way, and then, looking up, suddenly 
said : “ Well, you say Major Anderson is a good man, and I have no 
doubt he is; but if he is right it will be a bad job for me if Ken- 
tucky secedes. When he goes out of Fort Sumter, I shall have to 
go out of the White House.” We could not resist a laugh at this 
quaint way of putting the case, but the gloomy, care-worn look 
settled back very soon on the President’s face, and he said little 
more except to ask some questions about Montgomery, not I 
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thought of a very relevant or important kind, and we soon took our 
leave. He walked into the corridor with us; and, as he bade us good- 
by, and thanked for what he had told him, he again bright- 
ened up for a moment and asked him in an abrupt kind of way, 
laying his hand as he spoke with a queer but not uncivil familiarity 
on his shoulder, “ You haven’t such a thing as a postmaster in your 
pocket, have you?” stared at him in astonishment, and I 
thought a little in alarm, as if he suspected a sudden attack of in- 
sanity, when Mr. Lincoln went on : “ You see it seems to me kind of 
unnatural that you shouldn’t have at least a postmaster in your 
pocket. Everybody I’ve seen for days past has had foreign min- 
isters, and collectors, and all kinds, and I thought you couidn’t have 
got in here without having at least a postmaster get into your 
pocket!” We assured him he need have no concern on that point, 
and left the house, both of us, I think, feeling, as I certainly felt, 
more anxious and disturbed than when we entered it. Not one 
word had Mr. Lincoln said to throw any real light either on his 
own views of the situation or on the effect of *s communication 
upon those views. But it was plain that he is deeply disturbed and 
puzzled by the problem of this wretched fort, to which circum- 
stances are giving an importance so entirely disproportionate to its 
real significance, either political or military. 
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THE INVASION OF THE OFFICE-SEEKERS, 


We sent away the carriage and walked home. —— called my 
attention as we passed along to the strange and uncouth appearance 
of a great proportion of the people whom we encountered on our 
way or passed lounging about the steps of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the lobbies of the hotels. I had not noticed it before, 
but certainly in all my long experience of Washington I have never 
seen such a swarm of uncouth beings. The clamor for offices is 
already quite extraordinary, and these poor people undoubtedly | 
belong to the horde which has pressed in here to seek places under 
the new Administration, which neither has nor can hope to have 
places enough to satisfy one twentieth part of the number. After 
dinner I went in to see Mr. Seward, determined, if possible, to get 
some satisfactory statement as to the outlook of the immediate 
future from his point of view, and anxious also to ascertain what 
he knows, if he knows anything, either to confirm or to contradict 
the story of as to Major Anderson and Fort Sumter. 
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MR. SEWARD’S EXPECTATIONS OF A SETTLEMENT. 


I found Mr. Seward in a lively, almost in a boisterous mood, but 
I soon induced him to take a more quiet and reasonable tone. I told 
him what had told me of Major Anderson, and that I had 
taken to see Mr. Lincoln. At this his countenance lighted up 
and he exclaimed, “I am so glad you did!” He then went on to 
assure me in the most positive and earnest terms that he had no 
doubt whatever that Fort Sumter would be evacuated at a very 
early day, that there were no military reasons whatever for keeping 
it, and no more or better reasons for holding it than there had been 
for holding Fort Brown, which certainly would not be and could not 
be held. He spoke very severely of what he called Major Ander- 
son’s folly in going into Fort Sumter at all—a folly the secret of 
which, as he said, I had now explained to him, but which was only the 
greater folly by reason of the motives which led to it, assuming the 
story of to be true, as he added with a great deal of emphasis, 
“ As Ihave nosort of doubt it is.” I asked him how the surrender of 
Fort Sumter could be effected otherwise than by violence if , 
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story was true, since Major Anderson certainly would not give up the 
place on an express order from Washington if he cherished the no- 
tion of waiting for the action of his own State of Kentucky. That, 
he replied evasively, would be a matter for the negotiators, and he 
then gave me to understand that negotiations were, in fact, at this 
moment going on, which, in his judgment, would very soon relieve 
the Government of all anxiety on the score of Charleston Harbor 
and its forts. I then told him what account had brought of the 
state of things at Montgomery, about which, however, he seemed 
to be himself very fully informed. He could give me no good 
reason for supposing it, but he seemed to be quite convinced that, 
as soon as the States of Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri rejected 
the appeals of the secessionists, as he has positive information they 
will reject them, the disintegration of the new-born Confederacy 
will begin. I asked him how, admitting these expectations to be 
well founded, we were, in the interval during the process, to get on 
with our postal and business relations, mentioning to him what 
had told me, that Mr. Toombs and others were strongly in 
favor of establishing a passport system by sea and land against all 
citizens of the United States. This apparently made little or no 
impression upon him, and I must say that I have come home quite 
discouraged and depressed. In the Senate no one of the Republi- 
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cans seems to be just now thinking seriously of anything but the 
new appointments. I have been besieged for a week past with: 
letters and applications asking me every day to see a score of per-- 
sons whom I hardly know, in order to oblige a score of other persons 

whom, in many cases, I know only too well. It is a shameful and 

humiliating state of things, none the more tolerable that it was to 

have been expected. Mr. Seward was very anxious to get my 

views as to the proper treatment of Mr. Forsyth and the other 

commissioners. He seemed inclined to think that a mode might be 

found of receiving them and negotiating with them, without in any 

way committing the Government to a recognition of the Govern- 

ment which they assume to represent. 

I found it difficult, indeed I may say impossible, to make him 
admit the hopelessness of looking for such a thing, but I told him 
frankly that I saw no earthly reason why he should not informally 
and in a private way obtain from these gentlemen—all of them, as 
we knew, honorable and very intelligent men—some practical light 
on the way out of all this gathering perplexity, if indeed they have 
any such practical light to give. He then gave me to understand 
that this was exactly what he had done and meant to do, and he 
repeated his conviction that the evacuation of Fort Sumter would 
clear the way for a practical understanding out of which an imme- 
diate tranquillization of the country must come, and in the not dis- 
tant future a return of all the seceding States to their allegiance. I 
can only hope he is right. 


THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS AT RICHMOND, 


Washington, March 9th.— came in to breakfast with me, 
having just returned from Richmond. He confirmed the story that 
an agent has been sent thither by Mr. Seward, with a most positive 
assurance that on no account shall Fort Sumter be reénforced, 
either with men or with supplies. He says this assurance reached 
Richmond the day after the confirmation by the Senate of the new 
Cabinet appointments, and he was told by at Richmond, 
who certainly ought to know the facts in the case, that Senator 
Hunter agreed to press for the immediate confirmation of Mr. Sew- 
ard in conformity with the precedents, on the express understand- 
ing that such a message should be forthwith dispatched to Rich- 
mond, Certainly, but for the attitude of Senator Hunter, and one 
or two other gentlemen of like views, the Chase and Sumner men in 
the Senate would have pretty surely, I think, given Mr. Seward some 
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trouble before that body. As things are, thinks the Union 
men will control the action of Virginia, and that we shall conse- 
quently have no war. Heaven grantit! But in all this I do not see 
what the Government of the Union is negotiating for, or what we 
are to get for the Union by all these concessions, beyond the boon— 
priceless, indeed, no doubt—of a peace which has not yet been se- | 
riously disturbed, and which the seceded States have at least as 
great an interest as we ourselves in seeing preserved. The whole 

thing seems to me much too onesided a piece of business, and I 

told so plumply. Mr. Seward stopped to see me a moment, 

not long after breakfast, to say, with some appearance of fear, that 

the President’s friends were “ pestering” him about sending Mr, 

Corwin to England, and to intimate that he had put his foot down 

pretty forcibly in refusing to do anything of the kind. He showed 

me a note from a common friend of his and of Mr. Forsyth, asking 

him to receive and give audience to a certain Colonel ——, who had 

a matter to lay before him of great national importance, and asked 

me if I would object to seeing Colonel myself, as he did not 

wish to do so, and yet was anxious to ascertain what Colonel 
might have to say. I expressed some perplexity as to how such a 
thing could be arranged, but he laughed, and said that if I would 
name an hour there would be no trouble about it at all. I thought 
this odd, but named an hour for to-morrow morning. 





















































A GLIMPSE OF SENSE FROM THE SOUTH, 


A letter from , at Augusta. _She writes in good spirits, but 
is evidently much impressed with the awkward situation, and with 
the feverish state of feeling all about her in Georgia. Certainly 
there is nothing bellicose or savage in her mood, but she tells me 
that her husband is disturbed and disquieted by what he thinks the 
imminent peril of great business disasters at the South, and especially 
in Georgia. He may well feel in this way, with the investments 
which he has made in factories sure to be ruined by the policy of 
his “ Confederated” brethren-at Montgomery. 





CERTAIN PLANS OF SOUTHERN LEADERS. 


March 10th—While Mr. Douglas was talking with me this 
morning on some propositions which he means to offer in the Senate 
in a day or two, Mr. Seward’s Colonel sent his name into me. I 
wished to excuse myself, but Mr. Douglas insisted should not do 
so, and went away, promising to come back in the evening. I found 
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Colonel a very keen, bright, intelligent person, who was full of 
a great scheme in which he said that Mr. Davis and Mr. Forsyth 
both were very deeply interested, and in which he believed the even- 
tual solution of the whole trouble in this country would be found. 
This was neither more nor less than a plan for the building of a 
great railway to the Pacific through the southwestern portions of 
the country, on the surveys made under the direction of Mr. Davis 
while he was Secretary of War. This, he said, the Confederate 
States Government would at once undertake. It would unite the 
Confederacy with California, and make it the interest of the whole 
North to seek a reunion on proper terms at the earliest possible mo- 
ment with the Confederate States, which would then stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, “ enveloping Mexico and the Gulf.” I listened 
to the man in silent amazement for some time, for certainly I never 
heard such wild and fantastic propositions advanced with so much 
seriousness and apparent good faith, and, finally interrupting him, 
ventured to ask him what he wished or expected me to do in the 
premises, and why he should have been referred to me. He seemed 
not at all embarrassed, but said quietly that he had wished to see me 
as being a conservative man and a lover of peace, in order to show 
me that all we needed at the North was to have a little patience, 
and we should see the way opened out of all our difficulties by this 
notable project. Is it possible there can be truth in the old notion 
that, in times of great national trial and excitement, so many 
men do go mad, so to speak, in a quiet and private way, that mad- 
ness becomes a sort of epidemic ? 

Washington, March 11th._—The debate on the expulsion of Wig- 
fall has gone off to-day into abstractions, which vex and irritate 
one in the presence of the practical questions now pressing upon us. 
I could scarcely listen with patience to Mr. Foster’s discussion of 
the point whether a Senator of the United States ought or ought 
not to consider his seat vacated upon the passage of an ordinance 
of secession by his State. Nothing will come of it all, and it only 
gives occasion to men like Mr. Mason to add fuel to the flame all 
over the country, by discussing and debating the circumstances in 
which it will be necessary for them to swell the list of seceders and 
for their States to go out of the Union. 

As for Wigfall himself, his bearing for the last day or two 
has been rather better than it was on the day of his collision with 
Mr. Douglas, when he really looked like a tiger, and acted not un- 
like one. He and all the extreme men seem to be a great deal de- 
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pressed, I am glad to say, by the intelligence which has crept out 
of the general agreement of the Cabinet to adopt the course recom- 
mended by General Scott on plain military grounds, and order 
Major Anderson to abandon Fort Sumter. 


THE ORDER TO EVACUATE FORT SUMTER. 


I had a long conversation on the subject with Senator Douglas 
to-day. He is entirely of my mind that the fort ought to have been 
abandoned already, and that much valuable prestige has been lost 
by the new Administration, which might have been secured had or- 
ders been sent at once to Major Anderson to that effect. The delay 
is attributable, no doubt, in part to the dilatoriness of Mr. Cameron 
in taking up the reins of the War Department; but I am sure Mr. 
Douglas is right when he lays a part of the responsibility on the 
influence of the Blairs, who keep pressing for a war policy. Even 
from their point of view, nothing can be more childish than to make 
an issue on the holding of Fort Sumter, which has already been 
abandoned in regard to Fort Brown, and to make that issue on the 
holding of an entirely untenable place. Mr. Douglas tells me, too, 
that a further difficulty has been raised by the friends of Major An- 
derson here from Kentucky, who insist that he shall not be ordered 
to leave Fort Sumter unless the order is accompanied by a promo- 
tion to one of the vacant brigadierships in the army, certainly un- 
der the circumstances a most scandalous and even foolish demand 
to make. 


THE PRESIDENT WISHES THE FORT EVACUATED. 


Mr. Lincoln has assured Mr. Douglas positively, he tells me, that 
he means the fort shall be evacuated as soon as possible, and that 
all his Cabinet whom he has consulted are of the same mind except- 
ing Mr. Blair, which is precisely what I had expected. Mr. Doug- 
las says that the President sent for him after his speech of Wednes- 
day to assure him that he entirely agreed with all its views, and 
sympathized with its spirit. All he desired was to get the points 
of present irritation removed, so that the people might grow cool, 
and reflect on the general position all over the country, when he felt 
confident there would be a general demand for a National Conven- 
tion at which all the existing differences could be radically treated. 
Meanwhile he did not see why the Executive should attempt to dis- 
possess the seceded States of the forts occupied by them unless 
Congress insisted that he should, and gave him the means neces- 
sary for the work. “I am just as ready,” he said to Mr. Douglas, 
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“to reénforce the garrisons at Sumter and Pickens or to withdraw 
them as I am to see an amendment adopted protecting slavery in 
the Territories or prohibiting slavery in the Territories. What I 
want is to get done what the people desire to have done, and the 
question for me is how to find that out exactly.” 

Meanwhile, as I suggested to Mr. Douglas, no one is taking any 
steps that I can see to find out exactly or inexactly what the people 
desire to have done, and the secessionists are doing a good many 
things which for one I do not believe the people at all desire to 
have done. 






























BREAKING UP THE UNION BY LEGISLATION, 
I called Mr. Douglas’s attention to a letter received by me from 
Mobile yesterday, in which the opinion is expressed that, if the mis- 
sion of Mr. Forsyth and his colleagues turns out a failure, the Con- 
federate Congress will certainly adopt a sort of legal non-inter- 
course bill already in the hands of their Judiciary Committee, dis- 
missing all cases from the courts to which citizens of other than the 
seceding States are parties. Mr. Douglas agreed with me, of course, 
that such legislation as this would be equivalent in some degree to a 
war, so far as its effects alike upon the country and upon individu- 
als are concerned ; and he was not less painfully struck by another 
bill, a copy of which I have just received from Montgomery, pro- 
: hibiting absolutely the importation of slaves from the United 
States unless accompanied by their owners, and with an eye to set- 
tlement within the Confederate States. The object of this, of 
course, is to coerce Kentucky and Virginia, and particularly Vir- 
ginia, into joining the new government. How long will it be pos- 
sible for us to sit still and see all the conditions of our prosperity 
and importance thus nibbled at and taken away piecemeal ? 
It may be true, as Mr. Douglas suggests, that the introduction 
of such legislation at Montgomery indicates the obstinacy of the 
Union feeling in the border States, and may so far be taken as a 
sign rather of hope than of imminent danger. But the spirit and 
the intent of it all, so far as concerns the rest of the Union, are not 
the less hostile and mischievous. Certainly such steps can do little 
to promote the objects had in view by the Southern Commissioners. 





















THE DIPLOMATIC PERPLEXITIES OF MR, SEWARD. 





March 12th.—Mr. Seward is much better to-day, and in unusually 
good spirits even for him ; mainly, I think, because he has succeeded 
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in getting Mr. Corwin to agree to take the mission to Mexico instead 
of the mission to England. He has news from Richmond, and I 
understood him from Mr. Summers, that the prospect of defeating 
the secessionists in the Convention brightens all the time, and that 
Virginia, after disposing finally of the importunities of the Southern 
States, will take the initiative for a great National Convention. Of 
this he feels as confident as of the complete overthrow of the 
schemes of the fire-eaters by the quiet evacuation of Fort Sumter, 
which can not now be long delayed. He is very much pleased with 
the tone and bearing of the Southern Commissioners, he says, “as 
reported to him,” and certainly nothing can be more reasonable or 
pacific than the disposition shown by these gentlemen so far. But 
I do not see that they offer any practicable solution—and I told Mr. 
Seward so—of the situation ; nor, indeed, do I see why it should be 
expected they could do so. The difficulties are not difficulties of 
sentiment, but of fact. Mr. Seward intimates to me pretty clearly 
that he already finds Mr. Sumner making trouble for him in the 
Senate, and pressing him disagreeably in his own department. 

He is annoyed too, I thought, at having to send Mr. Cassius M. 
Clay to Spain, and said with a good deal of sagacity that if he must 
give a mission to Kentucky he thought it a pity to “waste it on 
a Kentuckian he was sure of already.” 





MR. SEWARD AND THE CONFEDERATES, 


He is hopeful of the success of the Convention plan if we can 
but get the better of our own mischief-makers here, who are much 
more dangerous to us, he thinks—and I agree with him—than the 
people at Montgomery. Without precisely saying as much, he gave 
me very distinctly the impression that the intentions of the Admin- 
istration to Fort Sumter have been made known at Montgomery, 
and have there produced a most beneficial effect. When I called 
his attention to the hostile and. mischievous legislation going on 
there, he reminded me that the direction of the practical action of 
the seceded States just now rests with the Executive and not with 
the Legislature at Montgomery, and repeated several times his con- 
viction that no one in the government there desired a collision more 
than he or I, which indeed I can readily believe. 

I thought Mr. Seward seemed a little annoyed at the present 
attitude of Mr. Douglas ; at all events, he showed an evident anx- 
iety to lead me into expressing an opinion, which I positively de- 
clined to express, as to the efforts which Mr. Douglas has been 
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persistently making to drive the Republican Senators into showing 
their hands, and which of course are not made in the interests of 
the Republican party. But he had nothing to say when I asked 
him why none of the Administration Senators were willing to speak 
for the Administration either one way or the other. 


THE SILENCE OF THE REPUBLICAN LEADERS. 


March 15th.—The declaration made yesterday in the Senate, that 
the seats of Davis, Mallory, Clay, Toombs, and Benjamin are vacant, 
has envenomed matters a good deal, and the debate of to-day will 
make them worse. It isa pity Mr. Douglas should have lost his tem- 
per, but certainly nothing could have been more irritating than Mr. 
Fessenden. It was perfectly obvious that the two Republicans 
who did most of the speaking after Mr. Fessenden—Hale and Wil- 
son—knew Mr. Douglas to be really uttering the sentiments and 
sketching the policy of the President, and were pretty nearly half 
willing to admit as much and attack the White House, but they 
had discretion and self-command enough to forbear, so that Mr. 
Douglas really threw away his time for the moment. When the 
news of the evacuation of Fort Sumter comes, though, it will be his 
turn, and we shall then see collisions which will bring out the in- 
nermost truth as to the political chart of the new Administration, 
and which must pretty certainly lead to the complete reorganiza- 
tion of our political parties, if indeed it stops there. 











































V. 


TARIFF REACTIONS. 


My grandfather, who was illiterate but long-headed, sent three 
of his sons to college. In their vacations at home, he would some- 
times amuse himself and discomfit them by putting to them hard 
questions in arithmetic or mensuration, which he had thought out 
at his leisure, but which came upon them unprepared. When he 
had sufficiently puzzled them, he would draw up his chair, chalk in 
hand, to the immense hearthstone of the old farmhouse, and say, 
“ Now, boys, let us look into the natur’ on’t.” The spirit of this 
homely direction is nowhere more useful than in tariff discussions, 
because multitudes of disputants, both in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, as well on one side as on the other of the vexed question of 
“ protection,” have displayed no clear ideas of what a tariff is in its 
own nature, and how, from that very nature, it must work out the 
natural results. This common fault, at least, we hope to avoid in 
the present discussion. 

The origin of the word tariff, and the nature of the thing tariff, 
leave no doubt at all about what its natural action must be. The 
word has not a very respectable origin, and, unfortunately, the taint 
attaches also somewhat to the thing. To be sure, the Moors of 
Tarifa were no hypocrites: they wanted money ; their own good 
swords had won them an opportunity to extort it ; and they took it 
without compunction. They did not pretend that it was a blessing 
to commerce to pay them black-mail at the straits. They under- 
stood perfectly, and so did the shippers of that day, that what was 
so paid was just so much abstracted from what would otherwise 
have been the gains of the voyages. Both parties never forgot, 
what the moderns under false teaching have been so apt to forget, 
namely, that the tariff-sign is always a minus-sign and never a plus- 
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sign—from the first to the last just so much taken out from the 
gains of the purposed exchanges. 

Now, so far as the fundamental nature of a tariff is concerned— 
its direct action in the first instance—it makes but little difference 
what the ostensible purpose is under which tariff-dues are demand- 
ed. They may be demanded for simple plunder, as in the case just 
cited ; they may be demanded in the name of “ protection,” so 
called ; and they may be demanded as a simple mode of taxation 
for the support of government. The first, indeed, is worst, the 
second is worse than the third, and the third at best is bad, because 
all break in upon the freedom of profitable exchanges and take out 
a part of the legitimate gains, and because all disturb prices un- 
equally, although the demands of the first are wholly lawless, and 
those of the second are always higher and affect prices more unjustly 
than those of the third. The main, direct point is, that the action 
of a tariff under all circumstances is negative, and not positive. It 
takes something ; it gives back nothing. It demands always; it 
renders never. One may read any tariff-act that ever was enacted 
in any country under heaven, from the beginning of it to the end 
thereof, or he may begin in the middle and read back to title and 
then onward to finis, and all he will ever find is a series of demands. 
The ten commandments are all reduced in a tariff to one command- 
ment— Thou shalt pay. 

It is needful to insist on this, because many people think and 
speak of a tariff as if it were a positively productive agent—a spur 
and a reward to industry. Any one, however, who will stop to think 
about the nature of a tariff, and especially any one at all familiar 
with the origin and history of tariffs, will find no difficulty in com- 
ing to his conclusion as to what the direct action of a tariff is and 
must be. But we are more concerned in this article to find out and 
to emphasize what are the reactions of a tariff, and especially of a 
so-called protective tariff. Tariffs for mere plunder have passed 
away under the light of a better civilization ; tariffs with low rates 
of duty, laid on comparatively few things for the sole purpose of 
obtaining revenue, are still under discussion as one of the honest 
modes of taxation ; while protective tariffs, having necessarily high 
rates on comparatively many things—owing both to the purpose in 
view and to the coéperation of many interests needed to secure and 
maintain the high duties—afford the best opportunity of studying as 
well the direct action as the several reactions natural to all tariffs. It 
will be seen, accordingly, that the reactions of the protective system 
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are in the same line as the direct action of the same, and intensify 
many fold, without ever counteracting them at all, the evils of a 
direct assault upon the gains of international exchanges. 


First Reaction. 


It is always the purpose of protective duties to lessen the com- 
petition experienced in the sale of home commodities. The foreign 
commodities, therefore, which are subject to the duties, will either 
be kept out of the country by them altogether, or will be so raised 
in price by them as to be able to compete less effectually with the 
corresponding home commodities. In either case, less foreign goods 
of that class are imported than would be imported but for the du- 
ties ; and the price of the corresponding home goods is raised some- 
what in accordance with what the duty-paid price of the foreign 
goods is, or would be if imported. This is at once the avowed pur- 
pose, and the direct effect, at least for a time, of protective duties. 
Otherwise, they would not be “ protective.” Otherwise, we should 
still be “ flooded,” as before, “with cheap goods.” Otherwise, we 
should still be employing, as before, “the pauper-labor of foreign- 
ers.” No terror can be greater than that of a genuine protectionist 
in the presence of “ cheap goods,” unless it be the terror of another 
genuine protectionist in prospect of the “ pauper-labor of foreign- 
ers.” Tariff-duties, then, lessen importations, the protectionists 
themselves being the judges. As protective, they are designed to 
do this, and as a matter of fact they do do it, fora time. This is 
their direct and intended action. 

But if importations are lessened by the duties, exportations are 
necessarily lessened also. By refusing to buy, any nation loses 
thereby an opportunity to sell. In just the degree that foreigners 
fail to find a market in any country does that country fail to find 
a market for its own products among foreigners. Buying and sell- 
ing are reciprocal acts. Each nation pays for its imports by its 
exports. Whatever, then, artificially and forcefully lessens the im- 
ports into any country, destroys a market for the exports of that 
country. Whoever will not buy can not sell. Tariffs, indeed, act 
directly, and most men confine their attention to this action ; but 
the reaction is quite as important and far-reaching. If the makers 
of some manufactured goods realize for a while a higher price for 
their wares under a tariff-duty imposed for their benefit, the makers 
of some other manufactured goods, or the growers of agricultural 
goods, as the case may be, which would naturally go abroad in pay- 
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ment for what would be imported but for the tariff-duty, realize a 
lower price for their wares in consequence of the duty. They lose 
a part, or the whole, of their market. 

A great country like the United States affords indeed a large 
market for home products, but it is not wide enough ; there is a 
surplus production in all the great branches of industry ; the great 
industrial want of our time in this land is markets ; and a world is 
far wider, and more varied, and more constant, as a market than 
any one country, however large, can be. But protective duties shut 
out from the markets of the world a part of the surplus products of 
this country ; and these, in consequence, fall in price below their 
natural level, just as dutied goods rise in price above their nat- 
ural level. It is a two-edged sword ; and it smites, for the most 
part, one great class of the people, namely, the agricultural class. 
That class, to say nothing of others, under the direct action of the 
tariff, are compelled to pay more than is natural and just for many 
manufactured goods that they have to duy, and at the same time, 
under this reaction of the tariff, to sell a part of what they have to 
sell for a price less than is natural and just. 

The correctness of this reasoning has been illustrated a hundred 
times, when new or higher duties have been put on foreign goods, 
in the lessened amount of those goods imported, in their higher 
price and the higher price of the corresponding home goods, and 
the consequent falling off of exports to those countries from which 
the imports are thus curtailed. _A lessened demand for such exports 
of course carries down their price at home. A neat illustration of 
these truths, on their opposite side, has lately been brought out by 
Mr. J. 8S. Moore* in connection with the trade of the United States 
with the Republic of Venezuela. In 1870 this entire trade amounted 
to but $3,345,145, of which $2,037,312 were imports hither, and 
$1,307,833 were exports thither. At that time both coffee and 
hides, almost the sole imports from Venezuela, were heavily dutied 
in our custom-houses. But in 1870 coffee was made free, and in 
1872 hides were made free, in the United States. Four years after 
—that is, in 1876—the imports from Venezuela were $5,875,715, or 
nearly three times more than in 1870, and the exports thither 
$3,424,278, or more than two and one half times greater than in 
1870. American shipping in the Venezuela trade increased in the 
same time from 15 vessels to 134, and from 2,571 tons capacity to 


* Paper read before the Social Science Association, September 7, 1877. 
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43,459 tons, and from 109 hands to 1,255 hands. Also, the United 
States export of tanned leather increased in four years under free 
hides, 1872-76, from $2,864,800 to $7,940,010. As tariff-duties clog 
exports, so their remission frees and multiplies them. 


Second Reaction. 


Protectionists usually confine their attention to the one country 
whose legislation they seek to control. Their argument is, If 
foreign goods are kept out by the tariff, domestic producers will 
soon furnish us that class of goods, and the country will be bene- 
fited by the process. But this is very short-sighted, to say the 
least of it. It looks only at the action, and neglects a reaction 
pretty certain to follow, and certain to be disastrous. The nation 
whose goods are shut out by the duty loses a good market, and 
does not like it. It regards the action of the other nation asa 
semi-hostile one, and looks around to see how it may best retaliate. 
The question is asked angrily, Why should we open our ports freely 
to the goods of that nation which has just excluded by tariff-legis- 
lation a portion of our own goods? It is not in human nature, 
except as enlightened by a long and bitter experience of the losses 
even of retaliation, to keep ports open to nations which deliberately 
shut up their own ports. Accordingly, tariff-duties in one nation 
naturally lead to duties in other nations, with which the first nation 
was wont to trade; and retaliation, once begun, works back and 
forth, until neighboring nations, whose whole interest is in free 
commercial intercourse, stand to each other in such relations of 
commercial bitterness and hate as characterized the relations of 
Great Britain and France only one hundred years ago. We have 
it on the highest authority, namely, that of Adam Smith, a contem- 
porary, that the largest bulk of the trade between England and 
France one hundred years ago was in the hands of smugglers. In- 
deed, it was in this way practically that the nations were led along 
into the absurdities of the protective system. Retaliation is the 
actual mother of protection. 

So it was at the first. In 1651 England passed her first naviga- 
tion act, designed especially as a blow at the carrying-trade of the 
Dutch, but also affecting unfavorably the commerce of France, and 
all other intermediary carriers: in 1659 France retaliated by im- 
posing a new duty of fifty sous per ton on foreign vessels loading 
or discharging merchandise in France. The English} nettled at 
this, reénacted the following year (1660) their navigation law, with 
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additional clauses, one of which imposed a double duty of six shil- 
lings per ton on French vessels in the ports of England and Ireland; 
while the Dutch retaliated on the English and French both, by a 
duty on tonnage equal to that laid by France. The very next year 
(1661) France struck back on England by a duty of fifty sous per 
ton applied by way of discrimination to all vessels of foreign build, 
crews of which were more than half foreign.* The English navi- 
gation acts, to which the American colonies were rigorously sub- 
jected, led to the enactment, in 1789 and 1816, of the navigation 
laws which disgrace the civilization of this country at the present 
moment. These laws are the perfection of “protection”: they do 
not burden merely the introduction of foreign ships, they prohibit 
it utterly—and they sprang from retaliation. They are a good 
specimen of the reaction of which we are speaking. 

The same principles are just as true and just as obvious histori- 
cally, whether we examine protective or prohibitive duties on ships 
or on goods. More than any other one man a good deal, Colbert 
was the originator of the-protective system as applied to ordinary 
goods. Henri Martin, with whom Colbert is a hero, in the volume 
already cited, a hundred pages further on, tells the whole story in 
detail. In 1664 the King Louis XIV., that is to say, Colbert, an- 
nounced the intention of putting the kingdom “in a state to dispense 
with having recourse to foreign nations for things necessary for the 
use and convenience of his subjects.” This was only three years 
after the second French navigation law referred to above. Tenta- 
tive and moderate at first, protection, as usual, was greatly increased 
a few years later. Colbert aspired to get along without any of the 
products manufactured in England and Holland, as well as to get 
along without the help of their ships as carriers, In 1667, there- 
fore, a new French tariff doubled, or nearly doubled, the import- 
duties on cloth, hosiery, carpets, manufactured leather, linens, sugars, 
fish-oils, laces, plate-glass, and tin! Oh, yes! the astute Colbert 
thought he could steal a march upon England and Holland, could 
encourage domestic manufactures by excluding their products, and 
at the same time sell to them as many French products as before. 
But he found, and the French nation found, to their cost, that a 
tariff has reactions as well as a direct action. Let Martin himself 
describe in his own words the reaction in this case : 

“England and Holland showed themselves equally irritated at 

se 


* Martin’s “ History of France” (age of Louis XTV.), vol. i., pp. 12, e¢ seg. 
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the blow which fell upon them. England, with her usual violence, 
did not content herself by increasing the duties on our wines and 
brandies ; she made these duties retroactive for several years! Col- 
bert had thought that the English, whatever we might do, could 
not dispense with our wines. The event did not prove him wrong 
during his lifetime, and the English, despite the increase of duties, 
continued for a considerable time longer to procure our wines and 
brandies from Gironde and Charente ; finally, however, they sub- 
stituted for them the wines of Portugal and the Canaries. . . . 

“The Dutch, still more seriously affected than the English, since 
their commerce was much more extensive, complained with no less 
warmth, and the sharpness of their ambassador Van Beuningen’s 
remonstrances contributed not a little to increase the unfriendly 
feelings of Louis XIV. toward their republic. Nevertheless, they 
hesitated three whole years before using reprisals, fearing to injure 
themselves as much as France by burdening with heavy duties 
French wines and brandies.” 

As it was in the beginning, so it is now, and ever will be. Pro- 
tective duties in one nation stir up the ill-will of other nations, even 
when they do not lead to direct retaliation in kind. Much of the 
manifested ill-will of Great Britain toward the United States dur- 
ing the late civil war had its seat in the tariff of 1861, and in the 
subsequent repeated increase of duties, all of which was hostile to 
the commerce of Great Britain as well as to the real interests of the 
commerce and revenue of the United States. Great Britain alone 
of all the nations has learned practically that retaliation harms the 
nation resorting to it, as well as the nation against which it is 
aimed, and increases on both sides the ill effects of the original 
restrictive legislation. 

But there is no need that we go to distant nations or far-off 
times for illustrations under this head. The action of Canada this 
very year and toward our very selves is the best, because the fresh- 
est, illustration of this second form of reaction. Canada has fre- 
quently offered the United States reciprocity of trade. She has 
even pressed the acceptance of it on more than one of our national 
Administrations. She tired at last of being refused, and of being 
ill-treated besides ; and who can blame her? Notwithstanding the 
fact that Canada has been for years the largest consumer of our 
manufactured goods of all foreign countries, we have steadily re- 
fused to admit her products into our ports on anything Mike the lib- 
eral terms on which she admitted our goods into her ports ; and at 
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last she has turned and offered us a dose of our own medicine, and 
our people are already making wry faces over what we ourselves 
have held up to the nations as a panacea. If “ protection” is good 
for the United States, it must be good for Canada also ; they are 
only taking us at our word ; they are retaliating in kind, if not in 
kindness ; they are just holding up a mirror in which we can see 
ourselves as others see us. They are indeed taking a wrong course 
for themselves, as well as striking a blow at us; but our mouths 
are shut, for they are only following out our example, and illustrat- 
ing our own precepts. They are also illustrating, on a scale and 
with a point which are likely to help us realize our own consum- 
mate folly, that protective tariffs have indeed an action—and a re- 
action. 

The miserable notion that one nation must put on or keep up 
protective duties because another nation puts them on or keeps them 
up, is at war with every true view of the reciprocal benefits of in- 
ternational trade. The enlightened world, it is to be hoped, will 
soon outgrow the medieval doctrine that the prosperity of one 
nation is a menace to the prosperity of others, and that retaliation 
in the same line is any remedy for original losses. 


Third Reaction. 


Short-sightedness characterizes the protective policy in every 
stage of its development to the end. Colbert was short-sighted in 
putting on his protective duties in France, because he might easily 
have foreseen, what actually and naturally followed, that England 
and Holland would retaliate by corresponding burdens on French 
goods. If protection were a good thing for France, why would it 
not be an equally good thing for the Low Countries? If a capable 
statesman, like Colbert, supposed he had found the philosopher’s 
stone in the trick of restriction, why should not some quick-witted 
Englishman think to turn all things to gold by the same cunning 
touch in his own country? Protectionists always think that they 
are going to steal a march on this wide-awake world ; that they are 
bright, while the rest are stupid; that they may gather soft beds 
for themselves by plucking the stupid geese, who do not in the 
mean time find out what the new process is. This has been ludi- 
crously noticeable in the whole book of “ Protection” from preface 
to finis, but in no chapter so plain as in that which describes the 
relations of the protectionists to each other within the same country. 
When a protective duty is obtained upon a single article, say 
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woolens, by the well-known arguments, it never seems to occur to 
the successful gentlemen that they have furnished to other indus- 
tries not only a taking precedent, but also a form of argumentation, 
by which they may succeed in turn, The argument for the woolen 
manufacturers sounds well: but why may not the growers of the 
native wool talk in the same logical strain? Pretty soon they learn 
to talk in the same strain. They can argue equal to the others. 
The Committee of Ways and Means listened attentively and re- 
sponded affirmatively to the representatives of the mill-streams : 
can they shut their ears to similar arguments from the representa- 
tives of the pasture-lands and shearing-places? No! the wool- 
growers have just as good a case as the spinners and weavers. 
Theirs is a “ domestic industry” too. The argument is the same. 
Besides, these plain country people, who tend the flocks upon the 
hillsides, know the roads well that lead to the polling-places, and 
watch the almanac sharp to find out when the election-days come 
around ; and their votes are just as important for the “ party ” as 
those of the mill-people, toward whom, as better off and richer 
dressed, there is already some prejudice in the breasts of the sheep- 
raisers. What wonder that a duty in behalf of native wool is the 
pledged work of the next session ? 

Yes, but this second duty goes far toward neutralizing the first. 
A duty on foreign woolens raises the price of domestic woolens, and 
to that extent “encourages” the producer at home; but, alas! a 
duty on foreign wool raises the price of domestic wool (and was 
laid for that very purpose), and to that extent “discourages” the 
home producer of woolens! The encouragement and discourage- 
ment probably about balance each other, since there is no reason 
why the wool-grower should not be as much “ protected ” against 
foreign competition as the wool-spinner. The latter stands about 
where he did to start with, only new uncertainties have been brought 
into his business, another industry stands in semi-hostile relations to 
his own, consumers of woolens begin angrily to inquire to what 
their extra price is due, and at what point they may curtail their 
consumption, while a new lesson has been taught to still other af- 
filiated industries : how to increase artificially the price of their 
wares. 

Iron products and steel products are essential to the mill, and con- 
stitute the bulk of its machinery. Machinery has constantly to be re- 
paired, and has frequently to be replaced altogether. Woolen facto- 
ries are necessarily large buyers of iron and steel in their manifold 
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forms. But the iron men, too, have noticed the facility with which 
the cloth-makers have secured Congressional aid in the form of a pro- 
tective duty, and have noted also the arguments employed ; and it 
seems to them that the same reasoning is applicable to native prod- 
ucts of iron and steel, and as a matter of fact it is equally appli- 
cable. And so the iron and steel men go to Congress—why not ?— 
and ask for and get a protective duty on their special products also. 
All machinery now rises in price ; iron goods of every name are 
lifted by this magic lever of protection; everything goes on accord- 
ing to programme. But somehow or other the cloth-makers do not 
seem to relish the process: they see no flaw in the successive ar- 
guments, but the result as a whole is not pleasing. They have now 
to pay more for their wool, which is their raw material, and more 
for their machinery and iron goods, which are their means of man- 
ufacture ; and, somehow, the price of their own finished product, 
though protected, is not as remunerative as it was. Protection was 
good when applied to them alone, but the extension does not seem 
to work so well. They begin to see that a tariff has action, and also, 
unfortunately, reactions, 

Their conclusions in this direction are strengthened when the 
lumbermen get a duty placed on foreign lumber to stiffen the price 
of the domestic article, which is very necessary in building, enlarg- 
ing, and repairing factories; and when the dealers in dyestuffs, 
their estimable fellow citizens, get a heavy duty on foreign dyes, in 
order to supply the home market at their own prices; and when 
various other venders of subordinate supplies, needful in the man- 
ufacture of woolens, come with their enhanced prices, secured under 
the beautiful system of protection. Woolen manufactures of al- 
most every kind have been at a uniformly low ebb in this country 
for more than ten years, under almost precisely the circumstances 
here supposed. Hypothesis has hardened into actual history. 

The simple truth is, that many men are just as much entitled to 
rob the public as any one man is, and no one man will be allowed to 
do it, except he come to an understanding with the many others who 
wish to do it ; and when the permission is freely given to the many, 
as it must be if it be given at all, some of the many will be sure to 
find that they have purchased the privilege of plucking the geese 
at too large a price for themselves, namely, at the price of being 
plucked in turn by a number of the other privileged plunderers. 
Never was a truer word than that given lately to an interviewer by 
the much-experienced Secretary Fish : “ All our tariff systems have 
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been mere log-rollings. The understanding was, ‘You tickle me, 
and I'll tickle you.’ Although I have been in the Administration 
eight years, and something of a politician all my life, I do not pre- 
tend to understand the present tariff. It is abominable.” 


Fourth Reaction. 


From the very nature of protective duties, as they have been 
explained and illustrated in this paper, they are subject to another 
series of reactions, with a presentation of which the present discus- 
sion will be concluded. Such duties are obviously and historically 
purely selfish in their origin. They are intended for the private 
and personal profit of the persons who get them put on. When 
challenged, and put on their defense, there may be, and often has 
been, a pretense that they exert a certain subtile creative power, 
that there is something substantive about them, that they have a 
power to give something new as well as to distribute something al- 
ready existing. This subtile power has never indeed been explained; 
these substantive gifts have never been demonstrated ; and it is 
therefore to be fairly presumed that they do not exist. But, at any 
rate, whether they exist or not, they form no part of the practical 
motive under which protective duties are actually put upon the 
statute-book. This motive is tangible and definite. It is perfectly 
understood in all Ways and Means Committees, in all legislative 
bodies, that have had to do with these things. The industries 
knocking at legislative doors for the privilege of “protection ” have 
thought of nothing further, and have cared about nothing more, 
than the extra price they expected for their wares from their fellow 
citizens as consumers of the same. The sole aim of the duties was 
a redistribution of existing values in such a way that the protected 
industries could secure more, and the non-protected retain less. 

Of course, human nature being what it is, and a sense of justice 
being somewhat diffused in the breasts of mankind, the non-pro- 
tected industries—that is to say, the masses of the people in any 
country—have never really relished this bait held out to ensnare 
them. They have nibbled at it, they have gotten a taste of it, but 
they have never liked it. Sooner or later they have become very 
hostile to the whole scheme. Just so far as they have come to 
understand it, they have denounced it; and, just so far as they 
could bring legislative action to bear on it, they have menaced or 
overthrown it. Not alone as between nations has this infernal 
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apple of discord stirred up strife and war ; it does the same thing as 
between neighbors and fellow citizens. 

The celebrated French economist, M. Say, grandfather of the 
present able Minister of Finance, says that during the two hundred 
and fifty years preceding his time, fifty years were spent in Euro- 
pean wars directly originating out of the Mercantile System, which 
is both a form and father of the Protective System. Speaking on 
the same topic, another French economist of note, M. Storch, has 
said: “It has made each nation regard the welfare of its neigh- 
bors as incompatible with its own; hence their reciprocal desire of 
injuring or impoverishing one another ; and hence that spirit of 
commercial rivalry which has been the immediate or remote cause 
of the greater number of modern wars. In short, where it has 
been least injurious, it has retarded the progress of national pros- 
perity ; everywhere else it has deluged the earth in blood, and has 
depopulated and ruined some of those countries whose power and 
opulence it was supposed it would carry to the highest pitch.” 

Such being the acknowledged feelings of the nations toward 
each other in the presence of this selfish principle embodied in law, 
it is no wonder that the same principle similarly embodied kindles 
ill-blood as between citizens of the same country. The tariff of 
1828 brought the United States to the very verge of civil war. It 
is not too much to say that the late civil war could never have 
come as it did had it not been for the feelings engendered between 
North and South by that tariff, and the doctrines drawn out by 
Mr. Calhoun in direct consequence of it. The tendency of the 
present tariff may not be to array section against section as that 
tariff did, but its tendency to array class against class, namely, the 
manufacturing class against the far more numerous and important 
agricultural class, is more conspicuous than anything which that 
tariff can display. It is a matter of easy demonstration that the 
farmers of this country have to pay more for what they buy, and 
take less for what they sell, in direct consequence of the present 
tariff. The indirect consequence, in short the reaction, is, that the 
farmers do not like this legislation, and, when they have become a 
little better educated as to its bearings and results, they will not 
have it. 

The signs of an approaching conflict on this point are unmis- 
takable, and, in an ultimate view, though not in an immediate one, 
are by no means to be regretted. The very fallacy of inflation, 
which had its chief hold on the farmers, has its root and nursing- 
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ground in the tariff. The farmers know that something is smiting 
them, and that the blow seems to come from the Eastward and 
Northward : when they have found out a little better than they 
know now what it is that is smiting them, in the judgment of the 
present writer, they will smite ## with a vengeance. God help them 
to aim the return-blow just where it ought to fall! 

In the mean time it is refreshing to read the noble words of John 
Bright in his letter to the editor of this “ Review,” which words, as 
published in the June number, sound like a clarion across the water : 
“There is no danger of our going back to protection.” England 
has tried it through and through ; she knows its every action and 
its every reaction ; she has found it, as Bright says, a “ barbarism ” 
and an “humiliation” ; she has paid the fine and penalty for long 
adherence to folly ; after experience and suffering, she has discarded 
it all and for ever ; she has come to “a more civilized system” ; she 
has thrown down the “barriers” ; she has embraced “ freedom ” ; 
and, after a fair trial of more than thirty years, sends over the 
cheering word through the mouth of a man trusted on all the con- 
tinents, “ There is no danger of our going back to protection.” 


Artuur L, Perry. 
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V1. 
SOME RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 


George Eliot’s The Impressions of Theophrastus Such. 
Frances Hodgson-Burnett’s Haworth’s. 
George W. Cable’s Old Creole Days. 


In no period previous to our own could it be said that the 
greatest living writer of English prose was a woman. This dis- 
tinction fairly belongs to-day to George Eliot, whether we consider 
only her admirable style, or take into the account also her wide 
knowledge of human nature, and her equal powers of artistic com- 
bination and philosophic analysis. It is no doubt the equation of 
learning with observation, of philosophy with art, of thought with 
emotion, and of fineness with power, that gives to her style its 
characteristic qualities so difficult to describe by epithets. “The Im- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such,” which we have classed as fiction, is 
a series of studies of character by an hypothetical bachelor ; there is 
no thread of narrative, and no possibility of dramatic situation. It 
is by no means a slight work ; George Eliot can hardly be said ever 
to have done anything that was slight. The book reveals all her 
fine qualities of acute observation and delicate analysis ; but, because 
it does not tempt one to debate the handling of a plot, or the just- 
ness of a dénodment, it offers the best opportunity to examine, with- 
out distraction, the author’s style. 

The affluent dignity and long-drawn-out-ness of George Eliot’s 
periods are more manifest, no doubt, to an American than to an Eng- 
lish reader, for the manner of using the mother-tongue is, in this 
respect, very different on the two sides of the Atlantic. There is a 
rolling and long-linked continuity, turning ever back upon itself, in 
the sentences of an English newspaper leader, that is tedious to ner- 
vous Americans, while the English reader in turn is wearied with 
what seems a too eager vivacity and jerkiness in many of our writers. 
All Americans are fond of writing epigrams, said an English critic 
recently. Our prevailing method in the newspaper is to rush up 
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to a climax and fire off a salute ; the English writer is apt to move 
on with the stately tread of an archbishop in full canonicals, pre- 
ceded by a procession of vergers. In the hands of weaker writers 
this resonant fullness of dignified period tends to run into no little 
involvement of meaning: one must keep one’s wits about him in 
sailing through the eddying clauses and dangerous semicolons of 
the “Saturday Review.” Even in the hands of Emerson the crisp 
and epigrammatic style in vogue in this country lacks something of 
dignity, but it is almost invariably clear and emphatic ; while in the 
prevalent mode of writing in England the contour of the idea is 
often concealed in the ample folds of the verbal drapery. 

But this long and interdependent sentence is no obstacle to 
George Eliot’s genius. If it had not been in vogue, she would per- 
haps have made it fashionable. She has a passion for enriching 
her periods, as she has of over-freighting her novels. As the loves 
of Adam and Dinah, of Daniel and Myra, had to be laden with a 
superabundant weight of admirable philosophy, description, analy- 
sis of character, and outshinings on conduct, so every separate pe- 
riod as it floats away has, in addition to its straightforward mean- 
ing, some new beauty of phrase, epithet, or digressive remark. Her 
finest things, instead of being brought out with emphasis as the 
climax of a sentence, are thrown in, like spools of cotton at a coun- 
try store, as gratuities not accounted for in the price. There isa 
sentence on pages 76 and 77, just one hundred words long, with a 
dozen clauses, describing the matter-of-course lives that most people 
lead. In the middle of its specifications is dropped among the rest 
the saying that they “spend money on tedious observances called 
pleasures.” Many a smaller writer would have set such a bit of 
irony by itself and cackled over it with a mark of exclamation. 

The English amplitude of phrase is often cumbrous, even in 
George Eliot. An American is somewhat stunned by the hooking 
of adverb to adjective until the preposition or article is at such a 
distance from its noun that a mental grouping of the words is diffi- 
cult, and pronunciation exhausting. Says Theophrastus Such, on 
page 76: “ Few lives are shaped, few characters formed, by the 
contemplation of definite consequences seen from a distance and 
made the goal of continuous effort or the beacon of a constantly 
avoided danger.” One wants some such device as the algebraists’ 
«(a—ab-+-«xy*) to keepin mind the fact that all the heavily-laden 
phrases of the last three quarters of this sentence swing mediately 
or immediately upon the little pivot of the preposition “by,” and 
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the adverb and participle make a breathless separation between the 
article and its noun at the close of the sentence. Such locutions as 
“a constantly avoided danger” would be recognized as bad in any 
writer of less intrinsic greatness than George Eliot. If the order 
of words in a sentence makes it unpleasant to enunciate, something 
of the phonetic roughness is felt in reading silently. The hesitant 
and deliberate Parliamentary speaker would not stammer more than 
at other places, perhaps, when uttering such combinations as “ addi- 
tionally recognizable,” but they are not pleasant either to the ear or 
the mind. George Eliot, however, takes the long, high-sounding 
sentence, characteristic of the present style of writing in England, 
and impregnates it in every part with meaning. It is no longer a 
vaporous way of saying common things in polysyllabic nouns, 
limited and weakened by polysyllabic qualifications ; every word 
here enriches the sentence. One gets from such a sentence a feel- 
ing of completeness ; the author is like the Greek temple-builder 
who artistically fills up all his space on pediment and metope with 
significant reliefs. Something of the same fullness one finds in 
Jeremy Taylor, but overlaid with a semi-barbaric abundance of 
ornament. To this complete fullness of significance in every word 
and line there is added in George Eliot a singular aptness in the 
choice of the very word needed. One might, by changing the gen- 
der of the unclassical Latin, apply to the author of “ Theophrastus 
Such” Saint Augustine’s commendation of Cicero, “ Jie verborum 
appensor ac mensor.”’ 

Wit in George Elict is a subordinate quality. She uses it to 
carry the main point on which she is ever seriously intent. Her 
wit is of the intellectual order—not sought for mirth, but used as a 
means of enlightenment. One finds it commonly in a subordinate 
clause, where it seems to have occurred accidentally rather than to 
have been wrought with premeditation. In one of these essays, for 
example, the author alludes in a matter-of-course way to that “mod- 
ern sect of Flagellants who make a ritual of lashing—not them- 
selves, but all their neighbors.” This is dropped after the sentence 
in which it occurs has achieved its purpose and spent its original 
force. It is only in a dependent clause, and in the midst of serious 
analysis, that one Lentulus is said to be “ little gifted with the power 
of displaying his miscellaneous deficiency of information.” So, too, 
a propos of one who is called an ass, the brute is defended in passing 
as an “intelligent and unpretending animal, who no doubt brays with 
perfect simplicity and substantial meaning to those acquainted with 
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his idiom.” Of an educated man who has no decided preference 
for ideas or functions of his own, it is said that “ his mind is fur- 
nished as hotels are, with everything for occasional and transient 
use.” Americans will find ready application for the suggestion that 
habitual silence may pass for “ administrative judiciousness,” since a 
person who is always silent must often be “silent in the right place.” 
And there is widespread and perpetual application for the saying 
that some minds seem “well glazed by nature against the admis- 
sion of knowledge.” A man hugging an illusion is said to be “ well 
victualed and defended against a ten years’ siege from ruthless 
facts.” 

There is so little of mirth or playfulness in this wit that one 
hesitates to call it by that name. Lack of lightness is the one 
most readily detected limitation of George Eliot’s mind. The fable 
of “The Wasp credited with the Honeycomb ” is a wearisome fail- 
ure. For a fable demands a light and airy style, and this is told in 
sentences never light, and for their purpose often cumbrous, <A fa- 
ble should carry but one thought, and its whole momentum should 
be concentrated to give force to a single impression ; our author 
overloads her fable until it is hard to recognize its central thought, 
and nothing is emphasized by it. 

In gravity and large perception of moral issues, George Eliot 
reminds one of Wordsworth, albeit she is greater than Wordsworth. 
To this age of pure fiction the philosophical novelist is what the 
philosophical poet was to the preceding generation. And George 
Eliot is the finest example in literature of the great moral power of 
art where it is not used as a burden-bearer for cheap moralizing, 
but where it sees life and depicts life with an artistic feeling for its 
sublime moral relations. 

When a new writer arrives who is indeed a new voice, and not 
a confused echo of voices already familiar, the first office of the 
critic is to ask what results characterize his work and by what 
methods he achieves his results or makes his impression. Mrs. Bur- 
nett, in her “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” which appeared but a short 
time ago, and now again in “ Haworth’s,” which has just been is- 
sued, has proved herself a distinctly new personality among our 
novel-writers. The veracity of her observation and the frankness 
and strength of her pictures of humble life give a raciness and 
vigor to her tales that are lacking in the paler and more refined work 
of some of our best American prose writers. For, though her two 
longer stories and some of the best of her shorter tales have to do 
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with Lancashire life, yet Mrs. Burnett’s residence in this country 
will inevitably identify her with American rather than English lit- 
erature. Even her handling of Lancashire life gains no doubt from 
her cisatlantic point of view, and some of her magazine stories 
have shown that she is capable of treating the ruder phases of 
American life with no less breadth than she shows in her Lanca- 
shire studies. 

One may roughly classify novelists in two divisions: the first, 
those who excel in the portrayal of character ; the second, those who 
depend chiefly on plot and dramatic incident for exciting interest. 
Fielding, Thackeray, and George Eliot, Walter Scott at his best, 
and Dickens in some sense, may be included in the first class, for in- 
stance. It is, in a word, the method of the very best writers of fiction 
to subordinate incident to the development and exhibition of char- 
acter, and to make the interest of a situation depend on the quality 
of the person. It isa method impressed on English literature by 
Shakespeare himself, if it did not come down from Chaucer. The 
‘storm and stress” school of romancers, represented by Reade and 
Collins, which seeks excitement chiefly in plot, is distinctly second- 
ary and transient, notwithstanding the ability of some of the writers 
who are included in it. Applying this classification, which we have 
called a rough one, to Mrs. Burnett’s “ Haworth’s,” we should say 
that her best effects are produced by her character-study. Jem 
Haworth is a living reality to all her readers—a big, burly, vulgar, 
boastful, shrewd, indomitable man, who prefers perdition to failure, 
and whom one can not quite avoid liking. Briarley, “the poor mis- 
forchinit chap that’s allus 7? trouble,” is very humorously and quietly 
set forth, while the sturdy little Janey is so well done that you would 
know her if you were to meet her in the street with a baby in her 
arms. The strength of Mrs. Burnett’s gift for setting forth char- 
acter is shown in the perfection with which she has done the whole 
Briarley group—the best drawn of any of the people in the story, 
though they have almost nothing at all to do with the plot, who 
could, indeed, one and all be dropped out of the story without seri- 
ously interfering with the development of its incidents. They have 
cost no pains, apparently, and there is barely an excuse for their 
existence in the slight relation they bear to the narrative, but the 
humor with which they are depicted diffuses a charm over the whole 
story. As often happens, the author has not been nearly so successful 
in those characters on which the greatest effort is expended. Rachel 
Ffrench is the weak point of the book. The Murdochs are better 
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than the Ffrenches, but the lowly characters are the best. Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s imagination works in the direction and under the lead of her 
humor. But there is no ridicule in her treatment of humble life, 
and no vulgarity, but that cordial human sympathy that is most 
admirable in life and that gives the best results in art. Haworth’s 
mother, for instance, is a delightful result of creative imayination 
working by sympathy. 

We do not think that the author of “ Haworth’s” has yet reached 
her final methods of work. Her mode of developing her story and of 
revealing character in “ Haworth’s” is very remarkable. The narra- 
tive proceeds by emotion. Everything is pushed aside that does not 
contribute to the climaxes. The reader is carried from hill-top to 
hill-top, sometimes from crater to crater. There are advantages in 
this condensation. The eager novel-reader is borne along by the 
energy of the story ; he shoots one set of rapids after another with- 
out giving time for his excitement to abate. But, if a sensational 
result is thus achieved, the artistic result is impaired. Nothing sets 
off the height of mountains better than an intervale, and nothing 
makes a reader feel more keenly the force of passion than a period 
of repose. Nor is the passion in “ Haworth’s” always graduated to 
the occasion. And, in Mrs. Burnett’s treatment of the passion of 
love, one could wish to see it kindle a little more by degrees, and 
have time to test its effects upon the admirably individualized peo- 
ple. With the growth of her powers, and with that skill and re- 
pose that come from practice, Mrs. Burnett will no doubt apply to 
the depiction of passion that nice sense of light and shade evinced 
in her delineation of character. 

“Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flowers need ruin 
to make them grow.” With these words and others like them Haw- 
thorne excuses the location of his “ Marble Faun” in Italy because 
of the lack of elements of romance in life on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. But Hawthorne was a prophet come upon the stage a little 
after his time, if such as he is ever out of time. He wrote romantic 
fiction in an age already tending to realism ; he succeeded in mak- 
ing ghosts seem real after scientific habits of thought and the in- 
fluences represented by Wordsworthian poetry had quite put ghosts 
out of countenance. One can hardly help looking on his plea in 
the preface to “The Marble Faun” as an excuse used unconsciously 
for a temporary purpose. No man knew better than the author of 
“The House of the Seven Gables” that even under the gray sky of 
Puritan New England there were elements out of which he had 
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himself wrought some of the finest romance. Unhappily, our lit- 
erature, so far, has been for the most part a narrow stream of New 
England thought and feeling ; Irving had, for a while, few success- 
ors in New York, and Poe no proper followers at the South. A 
country like ours is filled with the most various material for good 
novel-writing. There is surely no need for putting all the dramatis 
persone of a story on shipboard and sailing them away to Europe 
in search of a background. That art is most fruitful, other things 
being equal, that roots itself in virgin soil. Very admirably have 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James helped us to national self-knowledge by 
their international stories, but we shall not have an American litera- 
ture in the large sense until we learn to rejoice in the widely differ- 
ing forms of human development shown on our own ground, and until 
we cease to apologize for our life, and proceed to refine it by the 
direct reaction of literature upon it. It is impossible to prognosti- 
cate the future of literary art ; but, if richness and diversity of ma- 
terial were the only things needed, the American Republic ought to 
produce presently—when the copyright law shall have been changed, 
perhaps—an esthetic literature of the most picturesque and catholic 
sort. 

And one may hold it to be a pretty sure mark in a new writer 
of the individuality and robustness which endure in art, that he 
does not seek some country already hallowed by literary associa- 
tion, but resolutely undertakes to break a path for his art through 
the untrodden thicket of the life that immediately environs him. 
Such a writer, if we may judge from work so slight as his first col- 
lection of stories, is Mr. George W. Cable, of New Orleans. That 
he knows New Orleans thoroughly, and is to the manner born, one 
perceives at the first dash. That he knows something else than 
New Orleans, and so has that very necessary requisite, the fulerum 
of an outside standpoint, is equally certain from the entire absence 
of local prejudice, and the gentle and joyous humor with which 
creole life is revealed to the outside world. These short stories 
have some of the faults of inexperience : there are a few rather im- 
probable happenings in some of them, such as would be rejected by 
a more practiced writer, because an improbable incident, even though 
it be but the transcript of a fact, disturbs the reader’s illusion. 
But in a world so new as that which is here revealed to literature 
—a world so rich in new elements of romance, with its contact of 
a Saxon with a Latin and of both with a black race; its families 
annihilated in epidemics, its children of lost parentage, its old aris- 
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tocracy, and its wild and picturesque forms of moral degradation— 
in such a world who shall say from without what is probable and 
what lacking in verisimilitude? And, in the important point of 
motive, the stories are never lacking, and never once strike a false 
note. Next to the correct and picturesque conception and delinea- 
tion of character, the chief thing in story-writing is that the per- 
sonages shall never break the law of their several natures, shall be 
evidently moved in all that they do by the natural action of ade- 
quate motive on their proper characters. It is here that the be- 
ginner in fiction most easily fails ; it is here that Mr. Cable never 
falters. We have to complain of a little mistiness sometimes—the 
reader does not quite perceive how certain things have come to 
pass. This befogging of the reader by hiatuses is not a very 
worthy expedient, nor does it produce the most legitimate result. 
In “ Posson Jone” and “Sieur George ” the reader is like one guess- 
ing out a half-told riddle. But the life is finely idealized, the artis- 
tic spirit is through all distinctly dominant, the moral tone is thor- 
oughly sane, there is a tropical richness of color, a Southern enjoy- 
ment of female beauty, a masterful handling of dialects with won- 
derful strokes of description, The “Café des Exilés,” for in- 
stance, makes a commonplace subject picturesque, and leaves an in- 
effaceable impression of place and character. All the stories have 
that indefinable something called charm. But they are all light— 
mere trials of the wing before flight. If the constructive power 
needed to organize a full-length composition exists in Mr. Cable, we 
shall have at his hands some day novels that will give a wholly 
new sort of life to American literature. One feels irresistibly that, 
where scenery, character, motive, and dialect are touched with so 
sure a hand, there is promise of important achievement. 
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